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OUR CHRISTMAS PICTURES. 


As our younger readers have already detected, 
nearly all of eur illustrations in this Number are 
for the children. Christmas is in an especial 
sense the children’s festival. 
child is born,” sang the angels to the Bethlehem 
It is the God-child rather than the 
-man that we are thinking of at Christmas 
We behold the Nativity— 


shepherds. 
tide. 


“The babe yet lies in smiling infancy 
That on the bitter cross 


Mast redeem o 
So both himeelf a 


There is much be- 
yond the Nativity— 
the sacred life of 
Jesus, the words He 
— the wonders 

e wrought, His cru- 
cifixion, resurrection, 
and ascension; but 
now we go back to 
the beginning, to the 
cradle in the manger, 
to a time when all 
the good of Christi- 
anity was a promised 
good, not fulfilled as 
yet. We go back al- 
most within hearing 
of the angels’ song on 
the Bethlehem hills 
—we can almost look 
upon the stars which 
those glad shepherds 
saw ‘‘bending one 
way their precious in- 
fluence” toward the 
manger - cradle, and 
can almost seem to 
| join the wise men 
of the east (whose 
j ey to Bethle- 


greatest 
of Italian painters 
have found their best 
subjectsin connection 
with the Nativity.— 
The pictures which 
they have left us of 
the Madonna. and 
Child are,. almost 
numberless. One of 
the finest of these— 
that painted by Mu- 
RILLO two hundred 
years ago—we have 


told in the Gospel 
that they were guid- 
ed in their long jour- 
ney to Bethlehem by 
a star in the east, 
which went before 
them until it stood 
over the place where 
the young child lay. 
For ourselves, we be- 
lieve that on. each 
Christmas-eve since 
then some bright star 
like that of Bethle- 
hem stands over the 
place where every 
young child lies. Is 
not every child an 
image of Christ? It 
is then peculiarly fit- 
ting that on each re- 
turn of Christmas we 
should seek out all 
the children anddbring 
them our gifts, think- 
ing of their childhood 
as the symbol of that 
which we then com- 
memorate. We said 
that on Christmas- 
eve some star stands 
over every un 

child; and 
a fancy that this is 
what helps dear old 
Santa Claus find his 
way so surely to each 
one of them. He 


r loss; 
nd us to giorify.”. 


‘* For unto us a 


keeps a good look-out for every star, we may be 
sure. Sad, indeed, and drearily empty are those 
homes where there are no children, and over which 
no star stops as a reminder to Santa Claus! 
Thinking that Santa Claus—this modern wise 
man of the east, who travels all over the world 
on Christmas-eve, and hunts up all the children 
—might happen to be puzzled how to find a suf- 
ficient variety of gifts for so many young people, 
our artist has, on page 821, good-naturedly vol- 
unteered a great many hints (some of them pret- 
ty broad hints too, we think, considering the size 


_of stockings) to help the sage old fellow in mak- 


ing up his mind.’ Generally, however, Santa 
Claus finds very little difficulty of that sort; and 
it may be that our artist had in mind a large 
number of bachelor uncles, who might possibly 
stand in need of some suggestions. But as to 


There he is with his pack, as you see him on 
820. The star, or, in this case, the stars, 

ave stopped right over the chimney, and Santa 
Claus has scrambled down into the chamber. 
He has jugt taken one glance at the sleeping 
faces there, and has read exactly the wish writ- 


| ten on each—and pat into the stockings go the 


THE WISE MEN GUIDED_BY THE STAR IN THE Gustave Dont.) 


Santa Claus, he knows pretty well what’s wanted, . 


answers. Sometimes a child has so many wishes 
that his face becomes a tangled scrawl, and old 
Santa drops his pack in amazement, and mutters 
something about a very crazy little head, or a 


fearfully short stocking—which is it? 


Let us 


hope, at any rate, that he deciphers the most im- 
portant parts of the scrawl, and does his best, so 
‘ 


far as the stocking allows. 


Chiistmas morning is the merriest time of all. 
Then all the fun comes out—all the discoveries, 
the surprises — the greetings. Of course the chil- 
dren are out of bed before any one else in the 


house and hold a mad carnival, 


ving every thing 
theirownway. They 
have discovered their 
presents (see page 
825) even before they 
have got up,” Then 
there is a jump, u 


écramble among the / 


tell-tale stockings and 
among the varjous 
articles in the room 
that could not be got 
into stockings. Now 
a mad freak takes 
possession of them, 
and see in what style 
they have got them- 
selves up (on page 
820) for an unan- 
nounced call on papa 
and mamma! i 

is fun! Only once a 
year, dear children, 
you know that; and 
you don't mind it if 
papa does shake his 
fistat you— you know 
its all in fun—he 
would be a mon- 
strous brute if he 


j 


e 


meant any thing by © 


it! 

So all day long 
and the carnival has 
no end till Christmas 


sis over, and weary 


roysterers are all in ~ 
bed again, dreaming. 
the merriest dreams, 
in which jumping- © 
jacks, dolls and reck- | 
ing - horses, toy-ele- 


phants, toy-roosters, 
toy -engines, music- 
boxes, diums, and 
old Santa Claus him- 
self are jumbled to- 
gether in the mad- 
dest confusion ! 


But don't forget, 
little children, that | 
this is the day that | 
Christ was born; and | 
may your childhood 
be in truth, as it is in | 


symbol, an image of 


Hisdivinechildhood. 


**Suffer little chil- 
dren to come untu 
me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven,” 


said, andalwayssays, | 


our Saviour. Is it 


strange 


then, dear | 


children. that we in- © 
vest you with some- — 


thing sacred and di- 


vine on this Christ- 
mas-day; and that : 


we gather you about 
us, because you are 
the beautiful flowers 
of our life and the 


most precious earth- 
ly images of God's. 
love? And here you | 


are all alike: remem- 


ber that. The pets 


of fashionable homes . 


and the ragged chil-:; 
dren of the street’ 
climb up together 


Christ’s 


arms 


and receive the same : 


blessing. On this. 


day there are no 


(and why should there . 
ever beany?) Pariah, | 
or onteast children. 


; 


| 
| | 
| 
* 
hem is illustrated on | 
this page), and to , 
offer our gifts with \ 
= 
engraved on page 
Going back now to 
the wise men, we are 


This is the lesson which our common Father 
tanght us when [lis own Son ‘* was in the 


oxen’s stall,” and not in a palace chamber, ** not 
amidst gold and purple.” Bat the angels did 
not check their song on that account,\and the 
wise men were not abashed because of the man- 
ger. See! it is the lesson of Charity, which is 
eveater than Hope or Faith. And because :his 
thought, so appropriate to the season, is the bur- 
don of Mrs. Mary Howrrtt’s ‘* New Christmas 
Carol” for 1867, we give this beautiful poem to 


readers entire: 


Anno Bominf 1. 


Of all the days thronghonut the year, 
The gladdest day and best, 

Comes in the heart of winter, 
Wheu nature is at rest. 


When the days are at the Shortest, 
And the nights are dark and long, 
And only of the singing birds 
The robin pipes his seng. 


When not a flower is on the hill, 
Nor a green leaf on the tree, 
And only the holly and ivy 
Are beautiful to see. 


Then cometh the best day of the year, 
The blessedest day of all, 

When Jesus Christ, the Saviour, 
Was born in the oxeu's stall. 


Not amid gold and purple, 
In pomp of worldly pride, 
With chancellors and archbishops, 
And ladies on every side ; 


Brt all amorg the oxen, 7 
Those plodding and pationt things, 

Was born, in the depth of wiuter, 
The King of earthly kings. 


And the simple country shepherds, 
Keeping their flocks by night, 

Beheld the glory of heaven 
Suining round in. golden light. 


And a grand, majestic angel, 
That spake, like mesic clear, 
Of the joyfullest glad tidings 
That earth or heaven could hear— 


Of the Christ, the promised Saviour, 
Who on that biessed morn, 

In the city of great King David, 
Of bumble folk was born. 


Then chornsing ten thousands 
Their songs of praise began, 

Clo:y to God, in the highest, 
Veace and good-will to man! 


Aud down the stream of ages 
Has flowed, without surcease, 
In ever-increasing fullness, 
As haman wants increase, 


This great, good gift of blessing; 
This joy from heaven above; 

A ver whose measureless fountain 
ix God's eternal Lovel 


Anno 1867. 


\ <.now ‘tis the Christmas ‘morning, 
‘The same day of the year, 

Tne sky is heavy with snow-clouds, 
The last green leaf is sere. 


Tue litle birds sit cowering 
Upon the frozen bough, 

And the beggar-children murmur 
winter fairly now!" 


"Tis winter, pitiless winter, 
The earth is barren and cold, 

But the Christmas fires are burning, 
And pockets are lined with gold. 


For the great, good gift of blessing 
That came down long ago, 

When earthly rivers are frozen, 
Is fullest in its flow. 


Then the rich stint not in giving, 
The loving stint not in leve, 

And earth in the Christmas season 
Resembles heaven above: 


Where the rich are the richly giving, 
Aud the hungry lack not fod, 

Aud the loving, like Christ, the Saviour, 
Can always be doing good. 


So the sickly work-house children, 
That know not childhood’s play, 
They laugh and sing for the gladness 

That comes on Christmas-day. 


And the old men and the women, 
Bent double with age and pain, 

Are ready to think at Christmas 
They're almost young again. ‘ 


The children are home from the school-house, 
For tasks and lessons are o'er, 

And the poor little weary teacher, 
She rests, if she dves no more. 


Bui ‘he loving, who etint not in loving, 
liuve seen her weary and sad, 

And she now, in the blessing of Christmas, 
{s gladdest where all are glad. 


For God, the most bountiful giver, 

To whom times and seasons are naught, 
Has seen her patience in working, 

jias heard the prayer of her thought; 


And has given, though she never asked it, 
Nor bad dared so high to aspire, 

The love of a man, honest-hearted, 
The wealthy and good village squire. 


Por God is so willing to give us 
A blessing our hopes far above, 
‘If we only are patient in duty, 
And seek to be like Him in love. 


So let us Christmas, 
The season of gladsomest cheer, 

And make the great blessing it bringeth 
Joy-giving the whole of the year. 
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WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL. 

In the next Number of HARPER'S WEEKLY 
for Fanuary 4, 1868, will be commenced the 
publication of “THE MOONSTONE,” a new 
Serial Novel by Wikre CoLLins, Author of 
“ Armadale,” “The Woman in White,” “No 
Name,” etc., d/ustrated with Original Drawings 
by PARSONS, JEWETT, BusH, and other American 
Artists. This Novel, printed from the Author's 
Manuscript, will be published here simultaneously 
with its issue in Mr. CHARLES DICKENS'S 
“All the Year Round.” 


PRACTICAL RECONSTRUCTION. 


N a late speech at Richmond Senator W11- 
son said that he believed seven of the late 
rebel States would be restored to their relations 
in the Union by the 4th of July, and he added 
that there were not more than fifty thousand 
persons disfranchised by the Reconstruction bill 
in all the unorganized States. The bill permits 
every registered male citizen to vote who can 
swear that he has not been disfranchised for 


| rebellion or felony, that he has not been a State 


officer and afterward engaged in rebellion, or 
a United States officer and violated his oath to 
support insurrection. Unless every body with- 
out regard to previous conduct were allowed to 
vote, this exclusion is reasonable. 

Under these conditions a Convention has been 
held in Alabama which has completed a Qon- 
stitution and adjourned, The utmost ridicule 
has been thrown upon it by the newspapers 
which call themselves Democratic, and mainly 
upon the ground that the delegates were hum- 
ble, unlearned, and inexperienced men. But 
these delegates have framed a moderate and wise 
Constitution. There was extravagant speaking, 
but no extravagance so revolting and ridiculous 
as has characterized many a Convention in the 
Southern States heretofore ; and although it was 
loudly declared that the delegates would pro- 
scribe large classes and ruin the State, there has 
been no general proscription and a willingness 
to trust the will of the whole people, 

Meanwhile there have been other Conven- 
tions, called Conservative, in some of the South- 
ern States. They were composed chiefly of lead- 
ers and followers in the late rebellion. These 
persons p acquiescence in thé result of 
the war, but insist that they shall be allowed to 
monopolize the political power in their 
and that the loyal freedmen shall be left at their 
disposition. Now if the derided Conventions 
of which some of the freedmen were members 
had proposed that the political power of the 
States should be exclusively reserved to the 


loyal citizens we should have heard a how] from . 


the New York World to: Mr. Pomeror 
of the Lacrosse Democrat, and from Mackerel-: 
ville to the Albany Argas, that so abominable 
a suggestion would never be tolerated by a free 
people, et cetera. 

The people of this country have now an op- 
portunity of determining the wisdom of trusting 
the great body of the people of the Southern 
States to reorganize their 
of summoning a single class of thém to the 
work. We doubt ifso gratifying a spectacle 
was ever witnessed as that of an -assembly 
springing from the votes of a constituency 
largely composed of a newly-emancipated ‘pop- 
ulation, which, with so little delay, and with 
such moderation and - sagacity, completed an 
organic law in which no revenge is perpetu- 
ated. It inspires the: profoundest confidence 
in the fundamental doctrine of the American 


system of government, and is the sure darnest 


government which survives 
under the name of the Democratic policy. 


THE READINGS OF Mr. DICKENS. 


Tue readings of Mr. Dickens can not dis- 
appoint any one who has any conception of 
what a reading must be. | The nataral excite- 
ment at the presence of so famous and beloved 
an author may very easily confuse an ardent 
mind as to the character of the entertainment, 
and so lead to a kind of disappointment like 
that which so many feel at the first sight of Ni- 
agara. It is only a waterfall, they say, after 
all. So it is only an author reading his story 
with wonderful dramatic art. But how won- 
derful the art is no one can understand until he 
perceives it. ‘The reader, indeed, has the ad- 
vantage of the perfect familiarity of the hearer 
with the scene he portrays, The mind and 
imagination and sympathy of the andience are 
set with the scenery of the play. The audience, 
moreover, is ready and eager to admire. But 
these admissions do not in the least affect the 
judgment which must pronounce Mr. Dicx- 
ENS'8 reading the perfection of that art. 

A gentleman in fall evening dress stands be- 
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fore you. He says in a veiled and not rich or 
sympathetic voice, with the English tone and 
inflection, and with entire composnre, that he 
will have the honor to read to you, and he be- 
gins as it were in the same breath. It is very 
simple and expressive descriptive reading, and 
his right hand moves continually upon the 
wrist, slightly indicating actions or movements 
which are described. At length some one 
speaks, Scrooge, perhaps, or Buzfaz, or Bob 
Cratchit. His voice, his expression, his per- 
sonality, are palpably there. The impression 
is vivid and complete; and for’an hour you 
live in the world of the story, hearing and see- 
ing its persons, laughing, musing, tearful, as 
its varying aspects unfold; and when at last 


“the parent of Sam Weller calls from the gallery 


in his fat, wheezy voice, “ Put it down with a 
we, my Lerd, put it down with a we,” you 
scarcely refrain-from raising your eyes to see 
the jolly red facé. of the becoated and be- 
wrapped victim of vidders. 

Through the whole, the movement of the 
reader’s hands and body, although he stands 
generally quietly in one spot, and the marvel- 
ously modulated voice, and the shifting expres- 
sions of the face, never seem too much or too 
little, are indeed scarcely observed in them- 
selves, and are but part of the means by which 
the spell is woven around the imagination of 
the listener. ‘The reader never fails to resume 
the descriptive strain in the same tone, how- 
ever rapidly it interchanges with the dialogue. 
He makes no points; he strains at no effects ; 
and there is a perpetual consciousness of re- 
served power. Meanwhile, as you gaze and 
listen, with all the full and eager absorption in 
the story, there is a half-consciousness of the 
intense interest with which you watch the man 
who created Sam Weller and Oliver Twist, and 


the innumerable company so familiar and so. 


dear. 

The feeling with which the author is scruti- 
nized is the homage of the heart to great genius 
greatly used. His storits are pleas for human- 
ity. They are protests against popular and tra- 
ditional wrongs. . They sympathize with strug- 
gling poverty, with the outcast, and neglected, 
and forlorn. They cherish the simple virtues 
that sweeten life like sunshine. . They deal 
tremendous blows at hoary iniquity. Every 
school-keeping tyrant and miser in England 
winced when Nicholas Nickleby ¢ pe, and 
scores of them cried out, “It isn’t 4!” And 
how many and many and many a kinder word 
has been spoken, and loving look given, and 
generous deed done, because of this man’s writ- 
ten words! The pathos, the humor, the anal- 
ysis, the insight, the experience, the power— 
these are noble gifts and qualities, and he shares 
them with-others. But what other series of 
stories in any literature is so prodigious and 
various and efficient an illustration and enforce- 
ment of the essential precept of Christianity— 
** Love one another?” 


THE TRUE STORY OF THE RE- 
PEAL OF THE MISSOURI COM- 
PROMISE. 


A correEsProrpent of a Chicago paper fur- 
nishes what purports to be a conversation with 
Sreruzn A. Doveras on this subject, which, 
being copied into the New York Times, with an 
introduction calling attention to it, may be re- 
garded by many as an accurate statement. The 
subject is of such great importance, and the 
errors of the cofrespondent are so manifest, 
that we present a true history of the transac- 


In the conversation alluded to Mr. Douarias 
appears as the author of the clause of repeal, 
and President Prerce as remonstrating against 
its introduction. The agony of Mr. Pierce 
was, according to the letter, so intense that he 
remarked: “If I could prevail with yon, would 
go down on my kneés before you.” The effect 
of the measure of repeal, it would seem, was 
fully understood by President Pierce as a 
powerful disturbing element of the peace of 
the country; but the fact that the organ of 
the Administration sustained the measure to 
the extent of pledging the use of the ap- 
pointing power in its behalf, and that Presi- 
dent Pregos signed the bill, are not weighed 
against the force of this statement. If Presi- 
dent Premce at first opposed the measure, 
which he may have done, he undoubtedly sup- 
ported it before its passage. The Washington 
Union, during the pendency of the measure, 
said: **It need not now be repeated that Presi- 


dent Pierce was an early and that he has been. 


an ardent and constant advocate of the Nebraska 
Bill.” 

The real authors of the clause of repeal were 
Senator Jowzs, of Tennessee, and Mr. Dixon, 
Senator from Kentucky. The Nebraska Bill 
was introduced into the Senate in December, 
1853, by Mr. Dover, of Iowa, and referred to 
the Committee on Territories, of which Mr. 
Doveras was chairman. In January, 1854, 
the bill, which established a territorial govern- 
ment for Nebraska only, was reported to the 
Senate by Mr, Dove.as, in a form which con- 
formed to the territorial bills passed in 1850 for 
Utah and New Mexico. In the report which 
accompanied the bill, after quoting the lan- 
guage of the Missouri Compromise, which “ for- 
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ever prohinted” slavery north of 86° 30’, the 
Committee say that its legality was questioned 
by many statesmen, and that a large portion 
of the people hold that every citizen may go 
into the Territories with his property, but ** your 
Committee do not feel themselves called upon to 
enter into the discussion of these controverted ques- 
tions. They involve the same grave issues which 
produced the agitation, the sectional strife, and the 
Searful struggle of 1850 ;” and further, that they 
will not depart from the course pursued in 1850, 
“*either by affirming or repealing” the Missouri 
Compromise. 

The bill as reported was printed in the Wash- 
ington Sentinel early in January, 1854; but it 
was reprinted a few days later with another 
clause added, which to some extent contradict- 
ed the express statements of the Report, as it 
gave the people of the Territory which was 
wholly north of 36° 30’ power to decide all 
questions relating to slavery for themselves. 
On the 16th of January Mr. Dixon, of Ken- 
tucky, proposed his amendment ( Congressional 
Globe, 213), which declared that the Missouri 
Compromise shall not be construed to apply to 
Nebraska ‘‘or to any other Territory of the 
United States,” and that all citizens may take 
their slaves to, and hold them in any such Ter- 
ritories. This amendment produced, as was ob- 
served, much fluttering and some consultation, 
It was suggested by Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, 
who prepared himself to support the amend- 
ment, and a few days afterward attended the Sen- 
ate with that view, but on rising for the purpose 
he learned from Mr. Doucras that the latter on 
that day had reported his bill anew, adopting 
in effect the clause offered by Mr. Dixon. Mr. 
Dovctas at the time went over to the seat of 
Mr. Jones, and said, ‘‘I accepted the amend- 
ment. I was in the position of a lawyer whose 
declaration had been well demurred to. I did 
not need to argue the question.” The reply of 
Mr. Jones proved that he had not expected this 
from Mr. Dovetas. It can not be repeated 
here. 

That Mr. Dixon was thus the real author of 
the clause of repeal, and that it had not before 
been thought of by Mr. Douc.as, may be inferred 
from this, and the remark of Mr. Ricnuarpson, 
Representative from Illinois, in answer to the 
charge thut the latter then supported repeal, 
although two years before he had introduced 
the Nebraska Bill without that provision. He 
said, ‘* When the Senator from Kentucky in- 
troduced his proposition to repeal the restric- 
tion at this session I determined upon my 
course” (Congressional Globe, 795). His close 
relations with Mr. Dovcuias confirm the infer- . 
ence that the latter had not till then determined 
to touch that measure. 

It is very probable that Mr. Jones (who was 
a Whig and a political opponent of Mr. Dovc- 
Las) had no idea that the amendment suggest- 
ed by him to Mr. Drxon, also a Whig, whose 
successor had been elected, would be accepted. 
His real object was probably to compel Mr. 
Dovetas (who he said was riding at the same 
time two horses) into a position which would 
hazard his claims to be the successor of General 
Prerce, by exposing him to the animosity of 
the South for opposing Repeal, or to the ani- 
mosity of the North.for giving it support. The 
language of Mr. Dovcias which subjected him 
to criticism was this—that the measures of 
1850 in effect repealed the Missouri Compro- 
mise, although in a letter of October 23, 1850, 
extensively circulated at the North, he had af- 
firmed “that neither party had gained or lost 
any thing so far as the question of Slavery is 
concerned.” His elevation to the Presidency 
was considered probable, unless the situation 
were changed by his rejection or acceptance of 
some measure relating to Slavery deemed vital 
by one or the other of the two sections. The 
trap, for such it probably was, to ensnare Mr. 
Dovetas was readily entered by his accept- 
ance of Mr. Dixon’s amendment. The terrible 
results of this scheme, which soon became a 
favorite measure with the South, are now in 


part historical. 


Mr. Dove.as was probably led into acqui- 
escence in the amendment, as was the Journal 
of Commerce and other kindred prints, if there 
were any such, from the tone of the North on 
the proposition made by the Journal of Com- 
merce, in advance of the adoption of the Com- 
promise Measures of 1850, to extend the Mis- 
souri line from the western boundary of Texas 
out to the Pacific Ocean. On the very day the 
proposal was published the same proposition 
was made in the Senate and sustained earnest- 
ly by Mr. Doveras; but, although the Mis- 
souri Compromise was supported in 1820 by 
the votes of a nearly unanimous North against 
a divided South, the propositioN to extend the 
line to the Pacific, through our then recent Mex- 
ican acquisitions, was opposed in the North with 
such vehemence as to induce Mr. Douctas to 
decide, when Mr. Jowes and Mr. Dixon placed 
a square and bold amendment before him, to go 
with the South, which professed to look upon 
the line of 36° 80’ as a stigma, rather than with 
the North, which had shown such apparent in- 
difference. 

The prophetic warnings of Mr. JEFFERSON on 
this subject, and the threatening aspect assumed 
while repeal was in progress by the North, were 
disregarded. Mr. Jerrerson said of this line: 


312 
_ 
| 
| 
| 
tion. 
: ee of the final popular rejection of the spirit of 
| 
| 
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‘‘This momentous question, like a fire-bell in 
the night, awakened and filled me with terror. 
I considered it at once as the knell of the Union. 
It is hushed, indeed, for the moment. But this 
is a reprieve only, not the final sentence. A 
geographical line, coinciding with a marked 
principle, moral and political, once conceived 
and held up to the angry passions of men, will 
never be obliterated, and every new irritation 
will mark it.deeper and deeper.” 

It is very certain that President Prerce might 
easily have defeated this repeal by the influence 
of his administration, quietly used, or by means 
of the veto power ; but no conception could have 
been formed, either by him or by Mr. DovuGtas, 
of the whirlwind of passion which the measure 
was destined to produee. That Mr. DovGias 
proved his want of true statesmanship in this 
policy must now be conceded. 

Although the line was obliterated in its ap- 
plication to the Territory in question, its ulti- 
mate effect was the obliteration of slavery itself, 
reached through “‘innumerable woes.” The 
bill, as first reported by Mr. DouG.as, treated 
the territory as one (Nebraska); but in the re- 
port accepting Mr. Drxon’s amendment it was, 
after mysterious consultation, cut into two (Kan- 
sas and Nebraska), doubtless with the intention 
that one should be free and the other slave, thus 
giving to the South the fruits of its victory. . 


THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 


Mr. Disrakxi has persuaded Parliament to 
give him the money for his expedition to Abys- 
sinia; but we doubt if Mr, Cuanp er will per- 
suade Congress to fit out privateers to devastate 
English ships dusing the war that.may follow. 
Perhaps Mr, Cuanpiek did not understand the 
object of the war, or perhaps he cared nothing 
about it, seeing merely a chance to deal a blow 
at England. But whoever encourages hostility 
between England and this country seems to ps 
neither a friend of the United States nor of civ- 
ilization; not because we have reason to fear 
that we might get the worst of a struggle, but 
because the welfare of nobody in either country 
could possibly be promoted ‘by it. Anda prop- 
osition like Mr. CHANDLER'S seems to us as un- 
worthy of the grave attention of the Senate as 
Mr. Scuenck’s suggestion of a gold medal for 
the President and the filibustering upon the 
impeachment seemed to us unworthy of the 
House, 

It is now many months since sixty-five Eu- 
ropean captives fell into the hands of King 
Tueopore of Abyssinia, some of whom were 
English missionaries, They have been held 
closely imprisoned, and every. hope of their 
peaceful release having failed, the English 
Government were obliged either to abandon 
them altogether or to attempt their rescue. It 
has resolved upon the latter and has appropri- 
ated two millions of pounds for the purpose, and 
dispatched an expedition which will comprise 
not less than 12,000 trained troops and will very 
probably double the number. Tiliere is a nat- 
ural desire to know something about Abyssinia 
and King Turoporg, and something also of the 
chances of such an expedition ; and Mr. Henry 
KInGsLey, who has served in similar enterprises, 
writes an article to help satisfy curiosity. 

Father Lasos, a Portuguese priest, said, 
nearly two centuries ago, that the Abyssinian 
climate is a perpetual spring, more delicious 
and charming than that of Portugal; and Fa- 
ther Poncet, in 1698, declares that there is no 
country more populous and fruitful, the lilies, 
jonquils, and tulips making it a perfect Para- 
dise. 

In 1863 Mr. Durtoy, a missionary at Khar- 
toum, rode upon a donkey through the country 
and visited King Tuzopore; and more recent- 
ly Sir Samuet and Lady Baker also went into 
Abyssinia to learn Arabic. Mr. Durron de- 
scribes the highlands of the country as resem- 
bling the Scotch highlands, covered with the 
fertility of the Rhine-land, except that the veg- 
efation is tropical and the flowers magnificent. 
The whole region is remarkably healthy, and 
neither of the two modern authors, Durron 
and Baker, mention any case of fever contract- 
ed in Abyssinia, 

Mr. Durton found the famous King Tuxo- 
DORE in a hut, dressed in plain and rather dirty 
cotton shirt and trowsers, and his majesty and 
the missionary breakfasted together upon ar- 
racky and honey-wine, with “‘teff bread” and 
stewed meat. The royal Taeopore looks 
about forty-five years old, is of medium height, 
and of a tough, wiry, and. well-knit frame, 
rather than powerful. His complexion is dark, 
but he has apparently no negro blood. His 
features are altogether European; the nose 
arched and pointed, the mouth “* perfect,” the 
eye black and fiery, the forehead high and 
rather prominent, and he has very little beard 
or mustache. The king’s manner is very 
pleasant, even polite; his smile fascinating, 
and his general expression intelligent and be- 
nevolent, 

After advancing eighty miles from the Red 
Sea, the troops will be on the watershed that 
pours the floods toward Egypt. .This is the 
difficult part of the expedition, There is a rise 
sometimes ‘of five hundred feet in the mile, 
_ “which is mere climbing,” and the troops must 


march in single file. If this pass were defend- 


ed the invading army would have serious work 
before it, but Mr. says that Tuxro- 
DORE has lost possession of the heads of the 
pass, which are held by a tribe hostile to him. 
King THeopore’s troops are divided into cay- 
alry, infantry, and fusileers, of whom the last 
only are armed with guns. They are reputed 
to be brave fighters until they are once defeat- 
ed, then they becomeamere rabble. Sir Ros- 
ERT Napier commands the British forces. 

If the commissariat is efficient there seems a 
good chance of success in all but the rescue of 
the prisoners, If the king does not surrender 
them at once, and is defeated, he will hardly 
suffer them to escape. Then all that will be 
done, we suppose, will be as revenge and pun- 
ishment. There is also the alternative of dis- 
tress and disease among the troops. Indeed 
the expedition is overhung by a heavy cloud of 
doubt; and there must be many an aching 
heart in England waiting further tidings, and 
remembering the ghastly scenes in India. 


THE ASPECT OF IRELAND. 


Tue immense demonstrations which have 
followed the Fenian executions at Manchester, 
and which the British Government have for- 
bidden, are signs of a profound and perilous 
discontent. Suiru, who has been a 
close student of Irish affairs, and has written a 
very valuable work upon Ireland, has recently 
stated in a public letter what he believes to be 
the root of the difficulty. It is the want of a 
national life; and he goes so far as to suggest 
a session of Parliament in Ireland to consider 
grievances. Jonn Buiont, in his Dublia speech 
of last year, indicated a remedy to be sought 
in relieving Ireland of the established church, 
and especially in a system of change of owner- 
ship of the land by Parliamentary action. But 
this policy, if wax be correct, would 
not avail; and if he be correct, his own policy 
would be perhaps resultless.  “‘ Nothing short 
of the independence of Ireland will ever satisfy 
the Fenians,” says a late letter in the Times ; 
and if that be so, England has no alternative 
but surrender, or a still more absolute conquest, 
or an indefinite prolongation of the present situ- 
ation. 

That this feeling of independence is the in- 
spiration of Fenianism is as evident as that it 
has always been the spring of Irish rebellion. 
Lord Durr erin is reported as saying that three- 
fourths of the Irish are thoroughly loyal. But 
the disaffected element is so large and so influ- 
ential that it overbears the other. Mr. GREE- 
LEY is always fond of saying that a majority of 
the Southerners were averse to rebellion. But 
they certainly did not have their way; and if a 
minority is able to keep Ireland constantly dis- 
turbed and the English Government constantly 
anxious the daty of the Government is plain. 
It must either overpower by force, or it must 
conciliate by statesmanship. If, indeed, the 
minority are, as the letter alluded to, insists, 
bent upon the independence of Ireland, no con- 
ciliation would avail. Yet there is no way to 
ascertain so sure as the trial of a new Irish 
policy. Much has been done in that country ; 
but the anomalies of the British system of gov- 
ernment there are extraordinary, and atill more 
extraordinary is British persistence in them. 

Emerson says that in talking with sn En- 
glishman every thing goes very smoothly until 
you come to the established church; tien a 
valve seems to shut in his brain, and there is 
an end of the conversation in that direction. 
But Ireland is an Englishman's insanity. CAB- 
LYLE can think of no policy but submersion for 
twenty-four hours. The practical statesman- 
ship upon which England incessantly prides 
herself seems to fail, and to become sheer un- 
reason when it is applied to Ireland. What 
folly can be so supreme as the English Church 
establishment in that country? Large districts 
are of the Romish faith; the people are poor, 
ignorant, superstitious, and wholly under priest- 
ly influence, and they are forced to support a 
church which they hate nationally and relig- 
iously. ‘The two strongest passions that affect 
great populations are in constant exasj eration 
against British rule. The danger and tibe diffi- 
culty are complicated by the dispersion of the 
people through England, where they maintain 
an incessant irritation and consequent alarm. 

The Pall Mail Gazette argues that there are 
no ‘‘positive grievances,” and that the sole 
grievance is the presence of the Government. 
It is idle, however, to deny what many of the 
most intelligent men in England acknowledge, 
and what the whole world knows. There are 
very positive and grave grievances in Ireland ;, 
and to say that there is nothing to do but to re- 
linquish the island or continue the present situ- 
ation is to beg the whole question. ‘The case 
demands the experiment of some sweeping 
measures of reform such as Joun Bricut pro- 
poss. Let the Parliament meet in Dublin. 
Let it investigate. Let it reform the Church 
system and the land-tenure. Let it make Ire- 
land feel that it received equal justice with all 
other parts of the kingdom, and await the re- 
sult. It can not be so disastrous as awaiting 
the result of sullen persistence and defiance, 
and refusal to recognize grievance’s, 

If we are told that we don’t uv nderstand the 
situation, and that nobody but .an Englishman 


can, we shall remember that Americans used to | 
say precisely the same thing about slavery; and 
their foreign friends proved to be the wiser 
when they said the situation could not endure. 


THE WRIT DE LUNATICO. 


Ir is getting to be necessary to issue the writ 
of De Lunatico Diplomatico Inquirendo in the 
ease of the Secretary of States While the 
mind of the whole country is intently devoted 
to the vital point of the reduction of taxation 
and the resumption of specie payment, Mr. 
SEWARD, by buying the Russian Possessions at 
the North and the island of St. Thomas in the 
Gulf of Mexico, is inviting extraordinary offers 
of real estate from other governments, and is 
adding scores of millions of dollars to the pub- 
lic debt. 

The Secretary was never famous for eco- 
nomical views of the management of public 
affairs. As Senator he was always favorable 
to national grants and subsidies and of a cer- 
tain magnificent style of government, which is 
impressive but onerously expensive. The later 
political philosophy, if known to him, is rejected 
with superb disdain. That governments should 
discharge very precise and limited functions, 
and not undertake what may be called private 
business, is a view which is not tolerated by 
him. In obedience to the tenets of the polit- 
ical school to which he belongs, Mr. Sewarp 
seems also to consider mere territorial acquisi- 
tion a cardinal advantage to a nation, and he is 
evidently anxious to signalize his name in con- 
nection with an immense enlargement of our 
domain. 

Now national aggrandizement, including ter- 
ritory and population, by purchase, is as peril- 
ous as that by conquest. That enlargement is 
alone safe which results from what may be 
called natural gravitation, or the tendency of 
a similar political system and state of society. 
It has indeed long been a theory of Mr. Szw- 
akpD’s that this whole continent politically grav- 
itates to the United States; but he seems to 
think that the gravitation is accomplished when- 


‘ever a bargain can be made for the transfer. 


But it seems to us that if there be any truth in 
his theory, it is merely that weak powers are 
always in danger from strong neighbors, or 
that when the condition of this country and of 
some neighboring state shows that absorption 
will be advantageous to both, it should be com- 
pleted upon honorable terms. The doctrine of 
political gravitation, like that of manifest des- 
tiny, is very apt to turn out piracy or purchase. 
Piracy, as a national policy, is not commenda- 
ble, and purchase may be very doubtful. 

The last acquisitions mentioned as possible 
are the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico, which 
Spain is said to have offered to the United 
States for $150,000,000, one-third to be paid 
in cash, one-third at the end of one year, and 
the remainder at the end of six years. If we 
acquire Cuba we get a territory nearly as large 
as New York, and a population of some 1,200,- 
000, about that of New York in 1820. It is 
the last stronghold of slavery, the colored peo- 
ple being about half of the population, and 
slavery, of course, would end with annexation. 
In the present condition of this country we 
must closely consider the political consequences 
of every such increase of territory and popula- 


tion; and we must ask whether it is highly de-- 


sirable at this time to add to the United States 
a foreign population of ex-slaveholders and 
freedmen, with their territory in the neighbor- 
hood of our own late slave section. Even if 
the annexation were in itself desirable, the time 
is peculiarly ill-echosen; nor need we be troubled 
by any fear of the acquisition of Cuba by En- 
gland, if we fail to snap at the opportunity. 
Englana can not now strengthen herself by any 
extension of her colonial system, nor is her ex- 
perience of remote dominion such that the 
Chaacellor of the Exchequer, who lately asked 
with diffidence two millions of pounds, as a first 
payment for the rescue of a few Englishmen in 
Abyssinia, would be very forward to ask thirty 
millions to bay an island upon the American 
coast, 

The report about Cuba would not excite atten- 
tion except for the fact that Mr. Sewagp has 
evidently set his heart upon the policy of terri- 
torial extension. And even should it prove in- 
correct, no man knows how soon we may be 
bargaining for Brazil or Mexico. 


TOO MUCH DOCTORING. 


Every candid physician of large private prac- 
tice will confess that nine-tenths of the cases to 
which he is called to administer are such as re- 
quire neither the advice of the doctor nor the 
use of adrug. Most of such voluntary patients, 
eager to display their tongues to the inspection 
and to submit their pulses to the titillation of 
the fashionable Sangrado of town or village, and 
to reveal to him the mysteries of their digestion 
and other functions, are women. Of these there 
are many, doubtless, who are afflieted with wh 
may be considered a real malady—hypochondrj 
Such believe themselves to be ill, and in fact are 
so, and require, if not a doctor or a drug, both 
physical and moral treatment. 

There are many* more, however, who know 
that they are well, and yet pretend to be ill. It 
seems strange that any one should be so fond of 


being drenched with draughts and scorched with 
blisters as to affect a disease that does not exist. 
A celebrated divine, in making an eloquent ap- 
Ee in behalf of a city dispensary, assured his 
isteners that they might bestow their money 
without fear of its being wasted upon impostors, 
for where, he asked, could you find a human be- 
ing who would lie for a taste of castor-oil or the 
sensation of an active dose of Epsom salts ? 

Such impostors probably are not frequent 
among the poor who are forced to resort to the 
unsophisticated drugging and rade handling of 
the Dispensary doctor. They abound, however, 
among the rich and delicate females who com- 

the larger portion of the patients of the 
sympathetic physician of fashion. 

The fact, astounding as it may appear, is né 
less a fact, and is confirmed by the writings and 
experience of the most intelligent medical ol 
servers. There is one remarkable case of un- 
doubted authenticity, recorded by a famous phy- 
sician of Dublin. A young girl belonging to @ 
family of wealth and distinction complained of a 
pain in her elbow. Medical counsel was sought, 
and medical advice given. Treatment of the 
severest kind was submitted to year after year; 
without apparent result, until finally physician$ 
and surgeons, finding that they could not cure 
the arm, determined to get rid of it by cutting it 
off. Amputation was performed, and then upon 
dissection of the limb the secret was discovered. 
The elbow was stuck ful! as a pin-cushion with 

i The young girl, for no other motive than 
to put herself in the interesting position of a sick 
patient, and thus to awaken the sympathy of her 
family and friends, had for years tortured her+ 
oat and finally submitted to the agony of muti- 

tion. 

It is seldom, perhaps, that such heroic exam- 
ples of imposition are found, but the same mor- 
bid desire of sympathy is filling every where the 
lists of the doctors with patients and their pock- 
ets with fees. Spinsters and young widows form 
by far the most numerous portion of these cases; 
The former, either from want of personal charms 
or some other obvious cause, despairing, and the 
latter by accident being suddenly bereft of that 
great source of human sympathy, marriage, are 
apt to seek what they desire elsewhere. This 
desire for sympathy, like all other desires, when 
not gratified naturally, becomes excessive as well 
perverse in its manifestation; and one of the 
most frequent forms it assumes is the affectation 
of disease, for no other purpose than to obtain 
the visit of the good-looking and favorite doc- 
tor, to provoke his tactus ernditus—his “ skilled 
touch”—and to awaken the interest that the sick 
never fail to do among friends and acquaintances, 
The obvious consequences are, the useless ex- 
penditure of a great deal of money, and much 
unnecessary inconvenience to every one brought 
into relation with the pretended patient. More 
serious results may follow, and indeed have folg 
lowed. This yielding to a morbid desire for 
sympathy is in itself a moral debauchery, which 
unstrings the nerves and unfits the female mind 
for every duty in life. A woman thus places 
herself, moreover, at the mercy of the first un- 
principled medical attendantishe may call to act 
as a confederate in her impogture. 

The causes of the evil are easily traced to the 
senseless training of women. ‘Their superficial 
education deprives them of those resources which 
alone can supply the serious interests, mental, 
moral, and physical, which divert from unhealthy 
sentiment and lead to judicious views and right 
conduct of life. Girls are brought up with too 
exclusive a view to the mere act of matrimony, 
without regard to the performance of its duties. 
The practices of fashionable life, too, seem to a 
established for no other purpose than to bring 
the two sexes in close ptoximity for pairing. 
Balls and parties it is well nown are the matri- 
monia] markets of fashion. If a healthful tone 
were given to female emotion by a more sul- 
stantial education and a less free indulgence in 
social excitement, there would be no such mer- 
bid desire for sympathy, and the physician-would 
not be called in until his presence was absolutel 
necessary. Then, with less jof the doctor, there 
would not be so great reagon to complain of 
much Doctoring.” 


ZS WE are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs, 
Atrnor, Bereman, & Co., Maiden Lane, for the 
use of the models from which the engraving af 
toys on page 821 of this issue was made. ; 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE FORTIETH CONGRESS. ; 

Tur Confiscation bill of last session which had for 
its purpose the disposal by the government of certain 
property in the South, camé up in the House on De- 
Raber 10, and after seve s pro and con fur- 
iner consideration was ed until January ?1. 

The bill from the Sevate Committee on Territoriés 
for the regulation of the jury system of Utah came 
in the Senate on December 13. It provides, amoue 
other minor matters, that ages in the Territory 
shall be solemnized only by justices of the Supreme 
Court or justices of the peace, and expressly forbids 

iygamy ; and to be present at a Mormon marriage 
[to commit crime, and incur a fine of $1000. 

In the House, on December 16, a resolution | 
ing that the House of Representatives will never ret- 
rograde from 


e its position relative to reconstruction 
was adopted by yeas 111. nays 82. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tae conference on the Roman question has proved 
another of Napoleon’s many failures. All idea of ar- 
ranging the affairs of Italy on a new basis by a can- 
ference of the European powers was abandoned on De- 
cember 13, In consequence of the refusal of the great 

wers to attend. 7 
"a singular method of effecting a rescue was at- 
tempted in London on,December 13, yb friends © 
the Fenian prisoner Colonel Burke. A barrel of gun- 
powder was rolled against the wall of the prison and 
exploded. The prison-wall was blown down, several 


hatt four persons killed, and about forty 
es The prisoners did not escape, 
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JOHN WARDER’S CHRISTMAS 
GIFT. 


Ir was a lonely room of a lonely house—a 
house against which, as the needs of the city’s 
growth in trade encroached upon the older build- 
ing sites, the tide of improvement had surged 
vainly, leaving it at every ebb unmoved as ever. 
‘The shadows deepefied as the fire burned lower 
ad lower, a film of whifé ashes inclosing the 
smouldering coals. The master of the house sat 
at a table, with his head resting on his hand; a 
stern man of forty, or thereabouts, though the 
deep lines of his face made him seem older. 

There is nothing sad in gray hairs and wrink- 
les..per se. When they come as the genuine 
mark of duteous toil which has kept pace with 
the marching years, they but testify—not sadly, 
surely—that the soul is surpassing the limits of 
its garments, and that the time is coming by- 
and-by for its 


‘* Leaving its outgrown shell by life's unresting sea.” 


But locks that have silvered slowly through 
still night-times, when a torturing conscience 
‘*murdered sleep ;” deep corrugations farrowed 
into plastic cheek and brow by the convulsions 
of pride, passion, or remorse, there is nothing in 
all the world more sorrowful to see than these. 

John Warder had been made for a nobler life 
than he was living. In the quarrel which he 
had waged, years before, with all that was dear- 
est to him, he had. done to nothing else such 
deadiy hurt as to his own better nature. 

Sorely wounded and bleeding, he had not 
dared to leave it to die unguarded, but had 
walled it up in a prison-house of pride and self- 
ishness, lest haply he might feel within it some 
stir of revivirg life and warmth. Whatever shad- 
ow he had cast on other lives, he had blighted 
none so utterly as his own. Even he knew that, 
sitting still to-night, and accepted the knowledge 


with a certain defiant bitterness. 
A merry peal of bells from some neighboring 
church-tower came t& his ear, mingled with the 


hurrying tread of the passers outside, and he 
remembered suddenly that it was Christmas-eve. 
His face changed for an instant ;- perhaps some 
tender thread out of the past was tugging uneas- 
ily at his heart. If it were so he snapped it 
with a resolute hand, and turning toward the 
light began to read. It was an old, cold book 
of philosophy (?) which he opened, yellow and 
worn with frequent use, 

John Warder could read such words as these 
on Christmas-eve! 

**Since God, if there be a God, hath with- 
drawn himself far away from his works, within 
the impenetrability of his own essence, leaving 
the elements of evil let loose in this lower world 
to compass in the end dire confusion and ruin, 
or haply to work out their own elimination, every 
soul shall sustain the results of its own action, 
and the presumption of a supra-human redemp- 
tive agency is no more than the thin figment of 


‘en enthusiastic umagination,” 


As his eve lingered on the closing words of 
the paragraph there was a sudden, sharp ring at 
the street-door. No one seemed to answer the 
summons, and directly there was a second ring, 
more prolonged and importunate than the first. 
At the sound he recollected that there was no one 
in the house besides himself, old Mrs. Hall, the 
housekeeper, having gone to superintend the dec- 
oration. of a Christmas-tree for her grandchil- 
dren, and taken Peggy, her little handmaiden, 
with her. With an expression of impatience he 
laid aside his book and went down stairs, but on 
throwing open the door started with surprise to 
tind no one standing without. 

**Some rogue of a boy has played me a trick,” 
he said to himself, looking up and down the 
street: but while the words were yet on his lips, 
the faintest possible rustle at his feet made him 
look downward. ‘There on the broad door-stone 
stood a large covered wicker-basket, half-hidden 
in the shadow of the wall. Slowly and cautious- 


ly he lifted it inside, and as he closed the door 
behind him the figure of a woman rose up from 
a crouching posture in the darkness not far off, 


seemed to listen a while at the door, and then 
flirted hurriedly away. 

in the light of the hall-lamp John Warder 
lifted the cover of the basket. No more than a 
bundle of flannel appeared at first, but its folds 
moved gently as if to the regular breathing of a 


sleeping child. With a trembling eagerness to 
which he had Jong been unused, he drew aside 
the careful covering and disclosed a little face 
set in fair curls, and rosy with the sweet sleep 


of infancy. While he looked the little one 
stirred uneasily as if about to waken, and with a 
strangely-mingled feeling of haste and helpless- 
ness he rushed up stairs to the library again, 
carrying the basket in his hands. He sat down 
upon a low settle before the open hearth and 
litted out the babe, a little girl, perhaps eight 
menths old. She was quite awake now, but she 


did not ery, as he had’expected. She looked all 
about the room, taking in her new surroundings 
with wide, wondering eyes; at last, swaying 


slowly backward, she looked up into his faée 
with a long, questioning gaze, which gees mo- 
mentailly more self-possessed, as if she were try- 
wig lis very soul before the tribunal of her pure 
judgment. Perhaps her baby instinct penetrated 
to the deep springs of tenderness in his nature, 
locked up so long within the icy incrustations of 
Seltish stubbornness, for suddenly a sweet smile 
broke over her little features, and she held up 
both her tiny hands with a crow of delight. John 
Warders heart swelled in a great human throb, 


“anc something like a tear gathered in his eve. 


Hic held the child close and kissed her, while she 
wound her fingers in his long beard, laughing 
gleefully. ‘The very fire blazed up again as if in 
answer to the unwonted sound of baby-laughter 
in the house; and the child tried to grasp the 
flickering shadows, and stretched her pink toes 


in the rnddy glow. Warder was a wonder even 
to himself—he fondled her, dan er on his 
knee, called her pet names long-forgotten, and, 
wondering suddenly if she were in need of food, 
he set her on the carpet, with his heavy chain 
and seals for a plaything, then he went down 
stairs to grope his way through the pantry in 
search of milk and a cup in which to warm it at 


the coals. 

When the baby had drank and played, and 
drank again, the long fringes began to droop 
over her violet eyes, slowly her curly head sank 
on his shoulder, and she was fast asleep. He 
laid her down upon.the sofa, tucked up in wraps 
and pillows which he brought from his own sleep- 
ing-room; then he sat down’ beside her, and 
watched the long night through. 

Some of the thoughts which came to him in 
that silence were known only to God and his 
own soul. All his past life moved before him like 
a panorama, and in the clear, wondrous light that 
shone upon it, and irradiated it through and 
through, he could not choose but see all things 
as they were—his own ingratitude and stubborn 
pride, the love he had crushed, the blessings he 
had thrown away. Once more he stood at the 
bedside of his dying mother, when she gave him, 
as her last trust, his little fair-haired sister, the 
child of her old age—just such a child as this 
babe might grow to be—saying, ‘John, you will 
be brother, father, and mother to her, all m one!” 
He remembered how the little May grew up, a 
sunshiny creature, making the house glad with 
her bird-like music and her winning ways; how 
she loyed him, and hung about him with kisses 
and caresses wher he came home at night; how 
proud he was of her beauty and her sparkling 
wit; the splendid match he planned for her; 
and then—oh beginning of dark days !—the time 
when a penniless clerk came between him and his 
cherished schemes, with nothing but his love and 
honest name to give her, yet daring to offer both ; 
how she turned from the rich suitor to smile upon 
the poor; his own fierce anger; her gentle en- 
treaties the day when he cursed her with cruel 
words, which he shuddered now to recall, and 
she rose up from his feet with the Warder pride 
in her pale, sorrowful face, and went out of his 
home, but oh! never—he knew it to-night !— 
never yet out of his heart. He remembered how, 
maddened by the news of her marriage, he had 
been guilty of a well-directed insinuation, which 
had lost her husband his situation. He had lost 
sight of them since; he had tried year by year 
to banish them from his thought; he did not 
know to-night if she were yet alive. The lonely 
years filed past him, in which the old heme had 
grown still and dreary, while he stifled the yearn- 
ings of his heart and made no sign—years in 
which he had become more rich and powerful 
without, but always more lean and shriveled and 
bankrupt within. 

His eye fell on the old book which he had read 
that evening, and he saw how he had dared to fill 
his exiled soul with the husks of willing doubts, 
denying God, and starving for the want of all 
that might have fed a higher life. Was there no 
= He turned to look at the babe sleeping 

ill. ‘The gray dawn of the new Christmas-day 
stole in between the heavy curtains, lighting up 
her face, and he thought—no doubting now !— 
how, eighteen hundred years ago, a little child 
was born, poor and friendless, like this one, heir 
to a heavenly throne, indeed, yet cradled in an 
earthly manger. ‘‘ And they shall call his name 
Emmanuel, for he shall save his people from their 
sins.” The words came like long-forgotten mu- 
sic—he had learned them to say at his mother’s 
knee. While they still sang themselves over in 
his thought, the babe awoke and stretched her 
little hands to him, with a smile of recognition. 
John Warder had forgotten how to pray as others 
do; he could not shape his petitions according to 
the creeds of men; and yet I think that God met 
his broken, Shame-faced soul, where it stood afar 
off, not daring to come nearer, and gave it, in the 
sweet confidence of the innocent child, the token 
at once of a shriving and a benediction. 

Old Mrs. Hall, bustling into the lib in the 
early morning, thinking to dust and put the room 
to rights before her master rose, started back 
upon the threshold as if she saw an apparition. 
Years after, when the lovely child was the light 
and joy of the reorganizéd household, she never 
tired of telling of that sight. 

“I sto as if I'd ‘a been shot,” she would 
say; ‘‘and there sot thé creetur’ in the 
middle of the sofy, and Master John a buildin’ 
tents around her with the blankets and pillows, 
and then a divin’ at her with his head, to make 
‘em tumble down again, and her a ¢rowin’ and 
laughin’ and pullin’ at hishair. ‘ A merry Christ- 
mas to you, Mrs. Hall!" ays he; ‘you, didn’t 
know what a Christmas gift 


when I 
went down stairs; ‘and if Miss May draws the 
breath o’ life he'll find her—mark my word !— 
and he'll bring her back again !"” 

John Warder thought..as he walked dowr 
street that morning that the day had never been 
half so bright before, or the shop-windows so 
gay, or the faces he met so smuling and happy. 
Yesterday be would have shrunk within his great 
over-coat and behind his frosty muffler, intent 
only upon reaching his plage of destination as 
quickly as he might; but now his look and mien 
so accorded with the holiday that some little boys 
ran up to him with a ‘* Merry Christmas, Sir!” 
and he actually drew off his great fur gloves to 
feel in his pocket for some pennies to give them. 


Then he stepped inside a toy-shop, where a crowd 
of people were gayly chatting and handling the 
fancy wares, and bought a baby’s rattle—a bright 
thing with gilded chains and tinkling bells. As 
sometimés, in New England, a single day of driv- 
ing wind and rain will swell the slender mountain 
oaene to torrents, and carry off the accu- 
milated ice snow of the long, frozen winter, 
so the melting process once 


in John War- 
der’s heart had swift and resistless way. 

Some procession was marching up the street 
with floating banners, and he stepped into a 
fruiterer’s shop to wait until they should have 

by. A woman stood before the counter 
in an old and faded cloak, her face turned away. 
She held a bunch of grapes in her thin hand. 

‘*You have none cheaper?” she was saying. 
Something in the voice made him start. 

‘*A dollar and a half a pound, ma’am—you 
can’t expect them for less at this season,” was 
the answer, in a careless tone, as if the shop- 
keeper anticipated but little profit from his cus- 
tomer. 

** Could you give me ten cents’ worth ?” 

‘¢*T suppose I could, but they’re hardly worth 
the trouble of weighing,” said the man, roughly ; 
and at the words the woman turned with a quick, 
hurt motion, her lips trembling, and her face 
contracted with pain—a young face, thin and 
worn, but wearing traces of great delicacy and 
beauty. 

Warder was at her side in an instant—he 
ee her arm with breathless eagerness, mak- 
ing her look up into his face. Her own turned 
white as death, she gasped and would have fall- 
en, but he caught her in his arms. ‘*‘ Oh, little 
May!” he said, with a great sob; then mindful 
of the curious gazers who began to gather around 
them, he half carried, half led her out, and, beck- 
oning to a carriage waiting near by, lifted her 
inside and sat down, still supporting her in his 
arms 


**May! May! my darling!” he whispered, 
** speak to me—forgive me!” 

** John! my own brother!” and she drew down 
his face and kissed him on the lips. 

Few words were spoken at first; there was no 
noisy demonstration. The current of such emo- 
tion runs deep, indeed, but it is still. 

**God sent a little child last night to be my 
teacher,” he said-at length, but ceased suddenly 
as a swift flush dyed her face. 

**It was yours!” he cried. 

**Tt was mine!” answered the mother. ‘Oh, 
John! it -was a hard thing to do, and harder 
even for—for my husband, John—than for me ; 
but my first two babes lie in their little graves, 
and now the foul air and unwholesome living were 
withering my tender little fower. 1 thought per- 
haps you would not reject her; I watched till I 
saw you take her in with your own hands. I 
never meant to let you know until some time 
when she had come to be to you what—what I 
was once, dear John, and then I thought per- 
haps—perhaps a little of the old love might live 
again through the new!” . 

He did not answer, only held her closer— 
closer. 

“* Where are we going?” she asked, anxiously. 

**Home, May !” 

“Oh, John! Icannot! Icannot! My poor 
husband! You must let me go to him now, this 
moment! He lies sick and helpless, and I have 
been gone so long already 

** Your address, May! 

She gave it, and when he had directed the 
cabman he drew forth, by a few sweeping ques- 
tions, the condensed history of six. 

‘* Walter was turned away from his situation 
soon after we were married,” she said; ‘‘ we 
never knew why, for he had done his duty faith- 
fully. He tried vainly to find another without 
recommendations, and, discouraged at last, we 
left the city, and he found a littlé farm to work 
at shares. Our first years were very happy, for 
we did not mind poverty or toil while there was 
strength to meet them; but Walter’s constitu- 
tion was wih aa enough for the hard life, and 
at last he sickened. Little Johnnie was three 
years old then, and Alice a baby of six months. 
Walter was ill so long that the land had to be 
given up, and then came sore troubles. The 
children took scarlet-fever; I watched them day 
and night ; but God called them—both our lambs 
to the upper fold. We tried not to murmur, but 
oh, John! the loneliness that came after! Wal- 
ter has never been well since; three months’ 


of time. We came back to town, hoping 
he could find lighter work, but he has been more- 
ill than ever, Sometimes I despair of his life.” 

-**Oh, May!” groaned her brother; ‘he must 
live! God will not make my punishment more 

carriage was now at the entrance 

of one of those human hives, the tenement- 
houses of New York. Warder ordered the car- 
riage to wait, then he followed his sister up the 
long flights of stairs to the poor room she called 


was a wonderful Christmas dinner at 
Warder’s that Mrs. Hall laid the 


table in pages wet 80 he invalid, who lay 
there on a , with a bright, restful smile 
on his thin face, might not be for a moment ex- 
iled from the circle, May was constantly mak- 
ing short pilgrimages through the house, with 
childish eagerness reviewing the familiar rooms, 
and coming back to sit beside her husband, hold- 
ing his hand, and tracing in his animated face 
the promise of new health and strength—a prom- 
ise which the weeks and months would not linger 
to fulfill. 
But the _ John Warder would not spare 
even he held her on his knee 
at table, and grudged the anconscious moments 
of her after-dinner nap. ‘‘ You can not take her 


back, May,” he said, solemnly; ‘‘she is mine! 
—not your gift to me, but God’s!” 


TOUCHED TO THE HEART. 


I’m not a romantic man, and, if I had had any 
leaning in that direction, a few Monday morning 
visits and reprimands from the board of directors 
would soon have cured me of the failing; but 
somehow or another I have found out that rail- 
way men are made of the same stuff as other 
men, and have hearts under their uniform- 
coats. 

It was no business of mine, if, while I was at 
the London terminus of the Great Dividend and 
Lorgshare Railway, I examined the tickets and 
unlocked the carriages on the departure platform 
—it was no business of mine if a tall, fair girl, in 
deep mourning, came twice a week regularly, and 
showed me her ticket for Westgate, return, sec- 
ond-class. But somehow it seemed to be my 
business, when I had unlocked an empty carriage 
and handed her in as well as I could, that I 
should lock that door again without banging it, 
and then take care that no one else went in but 
lady-like females. Ofcourse I could not help it, 
but from the very first day—cold, winterly day— 
when, thinly dressed, she came shivering along 
the platform, I seemed to have some strange in- 
terest in her; and, as the weeks slipped by, I 
found myself looking out for her regularly. It 
was easy to see, from the music-roll she carried 
and the return ticket, that she went down the 
line to give lessons. 

I called myself a fool, and thought of my sal- 
ary as a guard, and my position in life as com- 
pared with the graceful, lady-like girl who used 
to come floating along toward me every Monday 
and Wednesday morning, looking so pale and 
sad and care-worn that I first began by pitying 
her, and then—well, never mind now. 

One cold December day I was shifted for a 
week on to the arrival platform, and so missed 
seeing her leave; but I carefully watched every 
train that came in till I saw her get out. With- 
out seeing me she hurried away. Well, there 
was nothing to sigh for there, you'll say; but I 
did sigh all the same, and was turning away, 
when I saw the searching porter with a music- 
roll in his hand, which some one had left in a 
carriage. 

** Here! I know who that belongs to,” I said, 
snatching it from him; and then, seeing that he 
was going to make a bother, I slipped a sixpence 
into his hand, and ran out of the station. 

Just in time: I could see her at the bottom 
of the street, and, catching hold, of one of the 
boys hanging about for a job, I pointed the tall 
figure out, and told him to follow her to where 
she lived, and come back and tell me. 

And not send the music-roll? No; I meant 
to take that. I did not know why, but there 
seemed something pleasant in the idea of being 
servant to her, and waiting on her; and I kept 
telling myself so as I walked back to attend to 
my duty. 

Next morning I was in a quiet, shabby, lodg- 
ing-letting place leading out of Gower Street 
North, with the music-roll in my hand, looking 
out for No. 21. It was easy enough to find, but 
something seemed to make me walk past two or 
three times before I could summon courage to 
goupandring. But at last I did, thinking how 
foolish it was, when I only had to deliver the lost 
parcel, and come away. 

So I rang gently, and waited ; rang again, and 
waited; and then a red-faced woman came to 
the door. 

** You have a young lady who teaches music—” 

**Second -floor front,” she said, snappishly. 
**Why don’t you knock twice? Bell's for the 
ground-floor. There, go up!” 

I took off my cap, wiped my shoes, and feel- 
ing ashamed of my uniform for the first time in 
my life, went slowly up to the second-floor, and 
then stopped; for I could hear a piano, and the 
sweetest voice I ever heard was singing to it in a 
low tone. I stopped, listening and drinking in 
the sweet sounds with my heart beating heavily, 
for it was a long way up; and I should have 
stopped longer, had I not heard some eae com- 
ing up the stairs. ‘Then I knocked, and a voice 
cried, ** Come in!” 

I turned thé handle two or three times for it 
was old and worn, and then, entering, stood 
blushing like a great girl, and trembling before 
the tall pale lady and some one lying upon.a sofa 
in front of a very miserable fire. 

Sach a bare, chilly room, and so cold and pale 
both the inmates looked, as I stood observing all 
I could in the first glance. 

**Oh, mamma, the music !” cried the pale girl, 
rising from her seat by the piano, and running 
toward me; and then, as I clumsily held it out, 
I saw that I was recognized, as she thanked me 
for bringing it, and also for what she called my 
kindness at the station. 

** Ask him to take a glass of wine, Louise,” 
said the lady on the sofa, when I saw the color 
flush in her hter’s cheek, as she said, hastily, 

**] think, mamma, we have none in the house.” 

I clumsily protested that I would rather not 
take any wine, and was backing toward the door, 
when a sudden pain shot through me, for I had 
detected a motion on the part of the pale girl, 
and caught sight of a shilling in her hand. I 
su I showed what I felt, for she paused and 
colored deeply, and as I stood outside she once 
more thanked me, and passed the shilling hastily 
into her left hand, and held out the right to me. 

I have some recollection of having taken it, 
and pressed it to my quivering lips, and then I 
was blundering along the streets in a sort of wild 
dream, seeing nothing, hearing nothing, but ap- 
parently lost. 

The days went on till Christmas-eve. I had 
watched for her next coming to the station, and, 
as usual, seen to the carriage in which she went. 
I knew that I had nothing to hope for, being only 
a railway servant, and she a lady; but for all 
that it seemed my duty to watch over her, though 


| since the day I returned the folio her bows had _ 
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im | 
work has often disabled him for twice that length 
did you?’ And°thed he told me abont the. bell 
| ringin’, and the basket/amd all, and that I was to 
; look out for &.nurse-@ifl for the baby. Then, 
after he'd stopped.@ minute, says he, very soft 
like, ‘ We'll take good care of her, Mrs. Hall, 
; and keep her in Miss May's place.’ I was so | her home, 
a | struck that I couldn’t speak a word, for im all the 
f six year since Miss May went ‘away wed never 
: durst to speak her name before him. ~‘ Master 
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been a little more distant, and she had hurried 
into the carriage. 

But it was Christmas-eve, and all through that 
week I had not seen her. ‘* Holidays,” I said to 
myself, and then tried to be as busy as possible, 
to keep myself from thinking that it would be 
perhaps a month or six weeks before I saw her 
again. But there was no fear of my not being 
busy, for most people know what sort ofa Christ- 
mas railway servants keep—all hurry, drive, bus- 
tle, worry, and rush. Dull, heavy weather it 
was, yellow fog and driving snow. The trains 
came in covered with white, which slowly thaw- 
ed and dripped off, so that the terminus was wet, 
and cold, and miserably dirty. People didn't 
seem to mind it, though; for the station was 
thronged with comers and goers—friends com- 
ing to meet those from the country, and as many 
coming to see others off. ‘* By ver leave,” it was 
all day long, as the barrows full of parcels and 
luggage were run here and there along the plat- 
form. ‘The place seemed alive with fish-baskets, 
oyster-barrels, and poultry; while somehow or 
another, from the poorest and shabbiest third- 
class people up to the grandees of the tirst class, 
every one looked happy and comfortable. 

So there I was at it, helping to get train after 
train off—all late, of course; for, do what vou 
would, there was no finding room enough for the 
people, and so it got to be past four, with the gas 
all alight and the snow and fog thicker than ever. 
A train was just starting, when there was a bit 
of confasion at the door. Some one shouts 
‘*Hold hard!” and then from where I was— 
some distance up the platform—I saw a gentle- 

“man hurry up to a first-class carriage, almost 
dragging a lady with him—a lady in black. Be- 
fore any body could stop him he had opened the 
door, pushed her in, and then followed, just as 
the train began gliding off. 

This happened to be a carriage just put on, 
and the compartment the gentleman entered was 
locked ;, but he had one of the pocket railway- 
keys, for before the carriage reached where I 
stood, with my heart somehow beating very 
strangely, I saw his hand out of the window, 
locking the door again. In the momentary 
glance I caught, as the lamps of the station 
flashed into the carriage, I could see that there 
was no light inside, while two little gloved hands 
pressed down the window the man tried to draw 
up; and there, pale and horror-stricken, eyes 
starting, and lips open, as if she were crying 
‘*Help!” I saw the face of the young governess. 

‘The time did not appear long enough to see so 
much, but I saw all that, and my mind seemed 
to keep up with my eyes and explain it all; and 
I knew that there was some infernal piece of vil- 
lainy on the way. 

‘* What to do?” seemed rushing through my 
mind, as in the agony I felt I turned all of a 
tremble. Telegraph to the station in front to 
stop the train, which was the express, with fifty 
miles to run before pulling up ?—send a special 
engine and tender after them? How could I do 
either on my own responsibility, and only on 
suspicion? Should I go and report it? I should 
have half an hour wasted in questioning, and 
then perhaps be told that it was time enough to 
act when there was proved ground to work upon. 
And what had I to advance? Nothing but that 
appealing look for aid from her I loved. 

‘*Her I loved!” Yes, I knew it now; and I 
knew, too, that to be of service, I must act—act 
at the risk of life or limb. I thought all this, 
running after the train, fast gliding along past 
the platform. 

I had lost too much time already as I darted 
along, for in a few more seconds it would have 
been impossible to overtake the fast-receding 
carriages. ‘There was a shouting behind me as 
Iran; one porter stood right in my way looking 
after fhe red lights, and in passing, I knocked 
him over. The platform past, and bounding 
along the incline at the end, I was out in the 
snowy night, when I tripped over one of the 
point handles, and fell heavily, uttering a cry of 
despair; but I was up again directly, and run- 
ning along the rough line amidst crossing metals 
and rods that threatened to throw me every in- 
stant. 

It seemed the act of a madman to run now, 
for the red lights were some distance ahead, and 
gradually growing dim and blurry amidst the 
fog; but through the thick snow I ran panting 
on, with my breath coming shorter and heavier, 
and a hot, burning sensation at my chest, while 
it seemed that I could taste blood, though my 
mouth was dry and hot. 

_ All at once my heart leaped and every nerve 

tingled. From the fast-vanishing train came a 
long shrill whistle, which I knew well enough 
meant red signals in front, while, to my unut- 
terable joy, the end lamps of the guard’s van 

- Showed plainer and plainer as I panted on. 

Another stumble and fall over the point rods— 
and I was up again, heedless that my hands and 
forehead were bleeding, and that I had lost my 
cap. ‘There were the lamps plainer and plainer, 
for the train had almost stopped; but now, a 
hundred yards ahead, could I overtake it before 
it started again? The suspense was horrible, 
I felt my head swim as I panted on. 

Fifty yards passed, and the red lamps still 
receding, but bigger and less dim. On still, 
gasping and choking, and drawing my breath 
with difficulty. Not twenty rods off, and, if I 
could have run, another few seconds would have 
seen me holding on by a carriage handle: but I 
could only go at a heavy trot. . 

** Bang! bang went a couple of fog-signals, 
and hope rose again as the engine slackened pace 
once more, and, almost at a walk, I panted on 
, wearer, nearer, nearer—the red lights growing 
brighter and plainer; and at last, just as the en- 
gine gave a final shriek and dashed on all clear, 
I laid my hand on the red bull’s-eye, and the 


next moment was sitti clinging to 
board of the guard’s 


The tog had been my friend. 


In another few 
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seconds | must have dropped; while, in an or- | 


dinary way, the train would have been miles | 


down the line by this time. 

Bang! bang!” went the fog-signals again, 
as I sat helplessly there, with my legs drawn up, 
and again we slackened for a few seconds; but 
ali clear once more, and we were dashing on, and 
fast getting into full swing as I rose up, and, 
opening the door, stood with the guard of the 
train. 

‘*Pooh! nonsense!” he sail. ‘‘ You're mad. 
I sha'n't stop the train.” 

** Then I shall,” I shouted, making toward the 
wheel connected with the gong upon the engine. 

** Not if I know it, you won't,” he said, stop- 
ping me. 

A was too weak and done up to scuffle with 
iim. 

** Will you come with me to the next carriage, 
then ?” I said. 

He only shook his head. 

** Will you lend me your key?” I said; for I 
had dropped my own when I fell. 

He shook his head again, and then it struck 
me that perhaps he might stop me, seeing how 
rough and wild and excited I looked. I backed 
slowly toward the door, facing him all the time. 
He told me afterward, if he had not felt afraid, 
he would have pinned me while I turned my back. 

But I didn’t turn my back, and the next mo- 
ment I was outside on the long step, clinging to 
the door-handle, and with the guard leaning out 
and watching me. 

‘** Come back!” he shouted, as we dashed along 
at full speed now, rushing through the darkness 
ahead, and giving a wild shriek as we passed a 
station, the lights looking like one streak. There 
were the carriages shaking and the wind tearing 
at me as if to beat me off; but I was recovering 
myself fast, and in a few moments I was at the 
end of the guard’s van, leaning toward the car- 
riage I wanted to reach. 

So far my task had been easy, though, of course, 
very dangerous, with the train dashing along at 
fifty miles an hour; but now there was a gap to 
pass between the van and the carriage, for the 
buffers keep the carriages at some distance apart. 
For a few moments I stopped in dread, but, as [ 
got my breath more and more, courage and the 
recollection of her wild =e face came to 
me, and, clinging to the buffers, I contrived to 
get one foot on to the step ef the carriage, and, 
still holding om by the iron, tried to get the othe: 
there. 

Just then the train gave a jerk, and I thought 
it was all over; but the next moment I was on 
the step, and had hold of the door-handle. 

** At last,” I muttered, as L[drew myself up on 
to the next step, and tried the door, which was, 
as I expected, fast. Then I looked back. There 
was the guard, with half his body out, and his 
hand screening his eyes, trying to follow my mo- 
tions “but, with the darkness all round, the snow 
cutting by like knives and points, and the dense 
fog-clouds we kept entering, I felt sure he could 
not see me, though I could make him out from 
the light in his compartment. Then | listened, 
and my heart seemed to stand still ; for I fancied 
I could hear the sound of a struggle going on in- 
side, though I was not sure, from the rattling 
made by the train. I was not wasting time, for 
I had tried to look in at the window; and, after 
opening my knife with my teeth, was trying to 
open the door. But the interior of the carriage 
was dark as pitch, and my knife was useless, while 
now I was sure there was a struggle going on in- 
side. Directly after, one of the little side panes 
of glass was broken, and I heard a faint cry. 

I dashed _in the door-window in an instant, 
cutting my hands with the thick glass, and then, 
beating out the loose pieces, made a place for 
entrance, and had half my body in before I felt 
myself seized by some one who tried to force me 


Two hands held me by the throat, while I 
grasped the door with one hand, half in and half 
out of the carriage. My blood was up. I had 
hold of my unseen enemy by the collar, and I dug 
my knuckles into his neck as I held on for life 
like a bull-dog. 

I had the advantage of him there, for, while I 
had on a stiff collar and buttoned-up uniform- 
coat, he had onl 
one of those black wisps of ties. It was a strug- 
gle for life and death with me, but I got further 
and further in. At last, I suppose, feeling half 
choked, he started back and drew me with him, 
so that I fell heavily on the floor. 

Here, though, 1 lost my hold, and he had me 
again at a disadvantage. For what seemed a 
good five minutes, it was an up and down strug- 
gle, while more than once I felt myself dashed 
against somebody who was crouching in a corner 
of the carriage. 

Sometimes I got the better and sometimes the 
worst off. After the struggle had been going on 
some time, it seemed that the far door was open, 
and that there was no one else in the carriage 
but us two, hanging on to one another like a pair 
of wild beasts.. ‘Then came such a horrible reac- 
tion that my strength seemed to leave me, for I 
felt that in her fear and dread the poor girl had 
leaped out. 

But she had not, for she was outside, clinging 
for life to the handles, as in one brief glance I 
saw by the end light of the train flashing upon 
her. In a last fierce struggle my foot tripped, 
and I and the man I was struggling with fell 
headlong out of the door. There was a flash 
of light, the sound of rushing wind, and then I 
seemed to be dashed with fearful violence upon 
the ground, 

The next thing I recollect is the sound of voices, 
and the hissing of the steam of an engine close by 
me, while some two or yes moe were moving 
about with lanterns. I some one support- 
ing my head; and then I gave a shudder, for 
there were horrible red patches and marks on the 


a thin dress shirt-collar, and ; 
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white ground. As the men spoke in whispers, I | 
could see they were collecting tugether something 
horrible, that steamed in the cold air. <A mist 
came over me, and I fainted dead away. 

When I could think again, | found that I had 
been some time in a London hospital, and was 
lying there in a ward, looking at a pair of soft 
white hands that didn’t seem to belong to me, 
while my head felt cool through my hair being 
cut off. 

But I got stronger every day, and soon I had 
visitors to see me; and one face that came, and 
used to lean over my poor bare pallet, was, as it 
were, the face of an angel—so sweet, so loving, 
and so tender in its compassionate look; and 
once, while the old lady stood back, two tiny 
soft hands. smoothed my pillow, and a tear fell 
on my cheek, as a voice whispered : 

** God bless you, my brave preserver !” 

I shut my eyes then, and trembled, for there 
was a bitter feeling of sorrow came over me, and 
in spite of those tender words, I seemed to be 
standing on the brink of a great gulf, far away 
from her. 

As I grew stronger I learned from her mother 
how they had been deceived. It was through 
answering an advertisement for a governess that 
the poor girl had met with insult. She had been 
deluded into accompanying the gentleman, under 
pretense of his taking her to his home, a few 
miles down the line. He had paid the penalty 
of the crime he had meditated with his life. An 
up- train tore him to pieces—an up-train, which 
must have passed within a few inches of my head. 

The train from which we fell had been stopped 
by the guard a few miles further down, when the 
poor girl was found clinging outside the carriage. 
An engine and tender were sent back in seaich 
of us, to find us as I have already told. 

I only saw her once again, when she gave me 
this—this little purse, just as you see. She spoke 
to me kindly and tenderly, and they were words 
of praise, I think; but | saw her only through a 
mist, and the thought that it was for the last time 
seemed to fill my mind so that I could only speak 
huskily. I kissed one of her hands as she said 
** Good-by ;” and then I was standing alone— 
alone in the world, without aim or hope. You 
will please to remember that she was a lady, and 
that [ am—only a railway servant. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Has your boy a pair of skates? and is he gathering 
strength and vigor these cold, bright, winter days 
from delightful recreation on the ice? If not, and 
you are undecided what to get as a Christmas gift, 
pause a little before you spend all your money in buy- 
ing house toys, which will only keep him cooped up 
by the fireside during his play hours. Get him a pair 
of skates, and do your best to make some arrangement 
for him to use them as often as possible. And get an- 
other pair if your boy has a sister big enough to go 
with him; and by all means get a third pair for your- 
self and have a good time with the children. 

The truth is that city boys and girls do not have half 
the vigorous outdoor exercise that young and growing 
human beings require. They walk demurely in the 
streets, and ride in the cars, but how much does that 
do toward stirring up the blood into healthful action ? 
The many pale, thin, young faces we meet indicate 
that all who live in the city, especially young fulks, 
need to avail themselves of every opportunity to 
breathe good, fresh air, and to give the body whole- 
some exercise. 

The Central Park affords excellent facilities for skat- 
ing. It has four ponds—the large one at One Hun- 
dred-and-Tenth Street, the one at.the intersection of 
Seventy-Second Street and Eighth Avenue, the Sixth 
Avenue and Fifty-Ninth Street pond, and what is 
called the Conservatory Pond, Seventieth Street and 
Fifth Avenue. These ponds are kept in the best pos- 
sible order by the Park Commissioners, every precau- 
tion against accident is taken, commodious buildings 
fur shelter and refreshment have been erected, skates 
can be hired by the hour, and attendants are ready to 
give any desired assistance. A plan has been pro- 
jected by which the extra snow, which the skaters 
don’t want, is to be packed upon the hill-sides at each 
end of the Park, so that the little folks who have sleds 
can enjoy something analogous to country coasting. 

In addition to these free ponds there are several 
private ones, where pleasant and convenient arrange- 
ments are made for those who desire the use of them. 
Two or three of these are situated on Fifth Avenue, 
between Forty-fifth and Forty-eighth streets, and Fif- 
ty-eighth and Fifty-ninth streets. A series of skat- 
ing excursions to the Jerome Park Skating Pond is 
also annonnced, and will. doubtless afford to many a 
real and wholesome treat. 


What a consolation it must be to the nine 
who were blown up in South Bergen the other day to 
be assured by the ablest scientific men in the country 
that nitro-glycerine is not. such a very dangerous com- 
pound, and that in proper hands it may be used with 
comparative safety! And what a comfort to their 
friends to understand definitely that in this particular 
instance the explosion was caused by the pressure of 
frozen glycerine at the orifice of the can, and the in- 
troduction of hot iron into the can ! 

The admirers of Charles Dickens's writings find 
themselves fascingted in a strange manner as they 
take one of his books and sit down in a corner to read 
it quietly by themselves. They can not themselves 
understand what it is that so moves tliem to sympathy 
with the writer; but some link connects them to him 
closely, and they are moved as he is. moved. And to 
hear one who has touched the deepest springs of 
emotion in the human heart the medium of 
words read some o1 the choicest of his own prodnc- 
tions is an event to be remembered with great pleas- 
ure. Mr.Dickens’s appearance before an audience is 
quiet and unpretending, bis Gress plain and simple. 
His voice is not strong; and notwithstanding a fa- 
vorable seat, and the hush that fell upom the aadience 
at the first sound of his voice, we found it not always 
easy to catch every word. Yet the voice is sympa- 
thetic and well-modulated ; and the dramatic action, 
including change of tone, gestures, and variations in 
the muscles of the face, is admirable. When he is 
reading pathetic passages you are so touched that you 
believe he is most effective in those; but im three 
minutes you are heartily langhing at the irresistible 


some tone, or movement, or single look. You do not 
feel that you are listening tu a set reading—-for Mr. . 
Dickens is not at all confined to the little book whu-e 
leaves he turns from time to time with his jefi hand — 
bat rather to a charming story, told in a most natural 
and vivacious manner. Mr. Dickens hae been re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm in New York. Those 
who have been fortunate enongh to hear him read 
consider themselves lucky; and those who tried in 
vain to obtain tickets hope there may yet be another 
chance for them. There is no question but that he 
would draw appreciative and delighted audiences if — 
be should continue his readings ai) winter. 


From the sanitary reports of the six months ending | 
November 1, 1867, it appears that no less than 6434- 
infantsied in this city before reaching their second 
year, and more than half of thie number perished ere 
the first anniversary of their birth was reached. Ev- 
ery summer there is a fearful slaughter of infante in 
New York. Bad air, improper and insufficient food, 
and want of cleanliness are the chief causes. 


Some four years ago, according to report, a colony 
of gipsies came to this country from England. In 
the process of time a portion of them encamped in 
the woods at Flushing; but the approach of winter 
warned them that warmer quarters were requisite, 
and a short time since they sought shelter in some | 
cottages on Flushing Avenue. And it is also said 
that some of these gipsies are soon to remove from 
Brooklyn to New York City. These strange people 
live in rude and simple style, eating, talking, and tell- 
ing fortunes being their principal business. Indeed 
some of them make a good thing of fortane-telling; 
and stealing, which is usually regarded as a necessary 
characteristic of the race, is quite needless. In fact, 
they have, so far as has been ascertained, conducted. 
themselves in a very exemplary manner; and their 
more civilized neighbors, who at first experienced a 
panic in regard to their own safety and that of their’ 
goods, have settled down into a calm and comfortable 
frame of mind. The gipsies are profoundly ignorant, 
and seem to fear the influence of education and civil- ' 
ization—at any rate they insist on isdlating themselves 
from all contact with people in general. 


The walking-fever has reached the following point, 
which may be safely regarded as the crisis. An ama- 
teur pedestrian makes the following offer: “I will 
walk with any good-looking girl, who has a fortune 
in her own right, upon any given moonlight night, 
both parties to go as slow as they please, and neither 
to hurry back to the starting-point. I will then, on 
the word, walk into her affections, and walk off with 
her fortune.” 


Henceforth whoever picks chicken-bones with his 
fingers may be considered as quite au fait. We pre- 
sume the same is as true of turkey-bones, or partridge- 
bones, but we should not like to speak positively in 
regard to them. Our authority for the chicken-bone 
fashion is no less a personage than the Austrian Em- 
peror. It is reported by the court chroniclers that 
during his late visit to Paris the Emperor, at a very 
grand dinner, picked chicken-bones with his fingers. 
It has often been remarked that any person of good 
taste can set a fashion—so we suppose this fashion is 
set.” 


A “countryman” of Tim Donovan's was severely 
hurt. The doctors said he had “a compound com- 
minuted contused fracture of the ‘tibula,’ a stellated 
fracture of the cranium, and abrasion of the os frontia,” 
Tim listened, awe-stricken. And when his wife asked 
how the injured man was: “ Bad enough !” said Tim. 
“Bad enough! The docthors (Heaven be praised for 
larnin’!) have towld me all aboutit. He's a dead man! 
All his Latin parts are wounded, and he won't live 
foive minits |” 


It seems that rats obtained admission to the Paris 
Exhibition without any tickets. During the recent 
removal of articles from one of the sections, a work- 
man called on one of his comrades to assist him in 
lifting am immense cheese, which had stood against § 
wall, into a packing-case ; the men stooped and put 
out all their strength, but what was their surprise to 
find that the article was as lightasadrum. A family 
of rats had installed themselves in it, and nothing but 
a mere shell remained. . 


Eight cities in Europe have streets named in honor 
of President Lincoln, sv it is stated. 


Romantic weddings are frequent enough nowadays; 
but years ago they might not have been so common. 
An anecdote is told of Dean Swift, who being over- 
taken by a thunder-shower one day, took shelter un- 
der a tree, where he found a party of young girls wait- 
ing for the rain to cease. One young girl was weep- 
ing, and the Dean learned that she was on her way to 
church to be married to a young man who was with 
her. ‘Never mind, I'll marry you,” said the Dean: 
and took out his prayer-book, and there and then per- 
formed the ceremony; and to make the thing com- 
plete, he tore a leaf from his\pocket-book, and with 
his pencil wrote and signed.a certificate, which he 
handed to the bride. It was as follows: 

Under a tree in stormy weather, 
I married this man and wuman +~—- 
Let none but Him who rules the thunder, 
Sever this man and woman asunder. 
JonatTHan Swirt, 
of St. Patrick's. 

Loud talking and laughing, whether in the socia) 
circle, in the public car or street, in the painting gal- 
lery or in the restaurant, is not an indication of 
good-breeding. And Americans are often criticised 
on this very point, especially when in foreign coun- 
tries. Some Americans—cultivated and refined they 
were too—were introduced by letter to a London gen- 
tleman, who made a dinner-party for them, compused 
mostly of their countrymen. In speaking of it after- 
ward, he remarked that ‘‘they langhed and talked so 
loud that he was afraid the police would come in and 
see what the row was.” It is not unffequently the 
case that a party of two or thrée enter a public car, 
and chatter and langh in an unpleasantly loud man- 
ner, without apparently the least conception that their 
conduct is disagreeable to others, and very far from 
being in good taste. 

A mendicant, living alone in a wretched hut at 
Courbevois, near Paris, in abject ruisery and intoler- 
able privations, was lately found dead on the floor of 
his filthy hovel. He had been in the habit of reeeiv- . 
ing the food charitably offered him by a neighbor 
throngh an eperture in the door of his miserabie bat. 
A medical examination proved that the man had died 
Ofstarvation. A sum of thirty francs in copper coin 
having been accidentally found im this abode of hu- 


humor of some description, or the comic effect of 
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4 
| mam misery, a further search way made, and imme- 
diately under the roof was discovered, carefully 
| wrapped up in many folds of dirty rags, no less than 
| 15,000 francs in gold (£720). 
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Trixy asked, laughingly. 
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PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES. 
‘By MISS ANNIE THOMAS, 
Author of “ Denis ~~ Goring,” “ Played 
ut, 


CHAPTER 
‘‘wHO COULD IT BE?” 

It was a long time before Edgar Talbot could 
make up his mind to go and see his brother and 
Blanche together as man and wife. Her turning 
from him in his trouble to Lionel had embittered 
Edgar Talbot very much; and as he was fully 
aware of the force of his bitterness and of its 
injustice, he would not go near them while he 
could stay away. But when Beatrix came up 
on a visit to the bride just before she became a 
bride herself, there was just so much courteous 
coercicn used in the matter of inviting him as 
compelled him to go to the inaccessible suburb 
and see them. 

Out of genuine good feeling for the man who 
might still be supposed to have rather a sore 
feeling about her, Blanche decided that Edgar 
should not find them alone. ‘* Let us ask the 
Suttons and their Mr. Eldale and Miss Bowden 
to dinner to meet him, Lal,” she said, suggest- 
ively; and when Lionel, who would have ac- 
quiesced in any proposition of hers, even if it 
had embraced invitine the moon and the stars 
to a family repast, when he nodded assent she 
added : 

‘* Not to a swell turbot and Palestine soup and 
chablis and oyster dinner, you know, Lal; but I 
fee] that a dinner is the only thing that will bring 
Edgar here comfortably.” 

So the invitations were sent and accepted, and 


then Blanche found that a dinner in theory is 
easier than a dinner in practice if the establish- 
ment be small. It was smooth sailing enough so 
long as she was saying what she would have, and 
how she would have it. ut their one domestic 
was that most unmanageable of all animals, an 
obtuse human being, who would act on her own 
instincts, which were invariably bad. Accord- 
ingly Blanche’s hopes of ‘* things going off well” 
were much dashed during the morning. 

** The table will look sweet—till the eatables 
come upon it,” Blanche said to Trixy, “‘for Lal, 
in his character as artist, has picked up a quan- 
tity of quaint old German and Venetian oe 
that with two or three flowers—” 

‘* But where will you get the flowers and the 
wine for the old German and Venetian glasses ?” 
** They won't walk in 
to see you by dinner-time, Blanche, and you 
haven't ordered them, have you?” 

‘*No, I have not,” Blanche said, candidly ; 
‘*but ale and sherry won't taste the worse for 
being drunk out of antique goblets that are 
meant for hock and Champagne; as for the 
flowers—well, they are a difficulty, since I can’t 
toil up to Covent Garden Market for them.” 

‘‘T am afraid we must give up the -flowers,” 
Tatxy said, pensively. ‘‘It is a pity, because, if 
other things fail; a rose is nice to look at.” 

‘*T haven't risked a failure,” Blanche said ; 
‘**soles can't be very badly fried, can they? un- 
Jess they are spoiled by malice intent; and mutton 
can’t be burnt in boiling; and the weakest-minded 
person can tell how long chickens ought to be 
roasting; as for the sweets, I shall tackle that 
part of the entertainment myself.” 

‘*It really is not worth the trouble,” Beatrix 
said, languidly. 

‘* No—you swell in anticipation ; I quite agree 
with you as far as you're concerned,” Blanche 
said, laughing; *‘-but it’s worth all the trouble I 
shall have, and a great deal more, if it brings 
Edgar among us comfortably again. Oh, if I 
had some flowers, what a sweet nook of a draw- 
ing-room I would make of this part of the room 
beyond the alcove! even you should not sigh for 
your palatial chambers, young lady.” 

‘** What shall you do, as we have no flowers ?” 
Trixy asked. 

‘Qh, make the best of it; easy-chairs (we 
would have them when we were furnishing), and 
nuts, and sherry, and the strongest coffee, and the 
best intentions ; when these pall upon our guests 
they may go home.” 

‘**You do make the best of things,” Trixy said, 
in a sudden burst of good feeling. ‘* Poor dear 
Blanche! ought you not to be writing ?” 

‘*Yes; I always ought to be writing—and I 
can't always be doing it. Now, Trixy, the pres- 
ent need is always the greatest to my mind; it’s 
four, and they are coming at seven. Before that 
hour a complete transformation must be effected 
in my house and in my person; and Lal must 
not be disturbed through it at all; so for two 
hours I must be a house-maid.”’ 

As she spoke she put on a long brown holland 
apron with sleeves in it, and armed herself with 
a duster and a brush, and under the dextrous 
management of her supple hands the little room 
and the alcove beyond it soon assumed a different 
ar, 

‘*T always think it prettier to dine near to a 
window instead of in the middle of the room,” 
she said, pulling the table to where the one who 
would sit at the head would be shrouded in the 
curtains; *‘and in our case beauty and expe- 
dien¢y unite: it gives more space for the free 
movements of the excellent man who sold me my 
potatoes this morning and will serve them to us 
to-night.” 

Then she paused, out of breath a little with 
her exertions, and wished once more for a few 
flowers, to brighten that air of barrenness which 
might make Edgar think that there had been 
more haste than judgment in their marriage. 

It was therefore no trifling pleasure to her, 
when she came down dressed at last to her little 
sitting-room, to find one of the chairs occupied 
by a trayful of choice flowers. As she bent over 
them, inhaling the sweetness of their blooms, the 


feeling of intense delight in having them at all 


overcame all curiosity as to how they came there. 
There would be nothing wanting so far as the 
pride of the eye was concerned, she felt, in a 
room adorned by thiese flowers. They would 
redeem it from all that plainness and sombreness 
which she had been feeling rather acutely this 
day. Then she remembered that she had no 
specimen-glasses, no three-tier vases — nothing 
which modern art has designed for the fitting 
holding of flowers. So she set to work at once 
to improvise something. Taking a soup-plate 
for the foundation, placing a lamp-stand in the 
middle of it, and putting a tall, old-fashioned ale- 
glass on the top of the lamp-stand, she achieved 
a very fair result. When the whole structure 
was decked with carefully-disposed flowers and a 
great deal of foliage the ‘‘ fair result” became a 
glorious one. 

She forgot how time was passing as she hung 
over her flowers, they were in such luxuriant 
masses, though it was mid-winter. She grouped 
them every. where; it was the first pleasure of 
the kind she had had since she left the river-side 
hotel which had been the scene of her honey- 
moon happiness. An hour sli away as she 
grouped crimson camellias with thin, dark, glossy 
green leaves, in small old china bowls on brack- 
ets against the white-watered paper. The plain, 
rather narrow white marble mantle-piece sup- 
ported the broad, gorgeously-beautiful leaves of 
a rare foliage plant so excellently well that 
Blanche’s love of the lovely kept her idly gazing 
far too long. ‘Then suddenly a knock at ihe 
door startled her, and she stood still surrounded 
with una flowers, waiting the advent of 
her guests. Feeling guiltily that she had neglect- 
ed the prose of life for the ary bape. that 
she ought to have gone to the kitchen to see how 
matters progressed there—that she ought to have 
laid out Lionel’s evening-dress for him—that, 
above all things, she ought not to have been sur- 
prised in this state of confusion by Mr. and Mrs. 
Sutton, now the hour she had named for dinner 
had fully come. 

‘*Some good genius, knowing my love of 
flowers, has sent me a whole green-house, and I 
have been fascinated into forgetting how much 
room they take up,” she said, apologetically, as 
Mrs. Sutton came into the room. 

Perfect as Mrs. Sutton’s tact was, she never 
would exert it for the purpose of making things 
pleasanter to Blanche. So now, when she saw 
that Blanche was embarrassed by being thus 
taken unawares, Marian added to that embarrass- 
ment to the best of her ability. She smiled a 
very faint smile as she gave her hand to Blanche, 
and muttered something relative to ‘‘ fearing they 
had mistaken the hour.” 

** No, you have not,” Blanche said, gathering 
up all her flowers as she spoke. ‘‘ Dear me! 
where can Trixy and Lionel be? Do sit down 
in here” (she indicated the alcove), ‘‘ and I will 
look for them; this” (laughing) ‘‘is our only 
drawing-room.” 


walked into it with a little sigh of resignation, 
and a slight movement of her shoulders which 
was not lost upon Blanche. Nor was it lost upon 
Miss Bowden, who deemed it the correct thing 
to follow in her aunt’s footsteps and be supercil- 
ious too. 

‘* Let me help you,” Mark Sutton said, kindly 
taking the tray from Blanche; ‘‘ where shall I 
put them ?” 

‘* You must not trouble yourself, Mr. Sutton.” 

** Tt’s no trouble to help you, and you shouldn't 
treat us like strangers,” Mark said; and then 
Mrs. Sutton made a remark to the effect that 
‘* really they could not complain of being treated 
too ceremoniouely.” 

Blanche went up stairs considerably mortified 
at the untoward commencement of her well- 
meant entertainment. “‘I’m sure I did not 
mean to be pretentious or negligent,’’ she 
thought, ‘‘and I seem to have been both.” 
Then she knocked rather humbly at Trixy’s 
door, and asked that young lady if she were 
** ready to go down and help to amuse Marian ?”’ 

** Are they come ?” 

**Yes—and caught me in confusion—arrang- 
ing, oh! such lovely flowers.” 

‘* Where did you get them?’ Beatrix asked, 
briskly coming to the door. 

**T don’t know at all. They came, sent by 
my kind star, I suppose; they’re superb !” 

‘** And you don’t know who sent them ?” Bea- 
trix repeated, her pale face flushing a little; 
** that is singular.” 

Something in Trixy’s tone made Blanche blush 
too as an idea smote her. Then she said, boldly: 

“*T have not thought so before, but now I 
think it must be Frank; do you know, Trixy?”’ 

**Oh dear, no!” Trixy replied; *‘ I know no- 
thing about it. Yes, lam ready; I'll go down.” 

When she said that, Blanche went on to Lion- 
el’s room, feeling sadly that through no fault of 
hers Lionel’s sisters were both antagonistic. 

She got ample compensation from Lionel for 
all this worry and wear and tear of spirit. ‘* My 
darling, don't distress yourself about what you 
can't help,” he said, affectionately. ‘* What if 
they did find you arranging your flowers, and if 
they have to wait half an hour for dinner? Be- 
cause I can’t give you an establishment, they 
don’t expect my wife to be a slave. Come on; 
come down.” 

**In your velveteen, Lionel ?” 

** Why not?” he asked, langhing. ‘‘ You say 
it’s becoming and artistic, and I know it’s com- 
fortable, A dress-coat means so much more 
than we are going to give them that you must 
let me wear this.” 

So she said nothing more against it; and when 
they went down. Mrs. Sutton said to Mr. Eldale, 
who arrived just at the moment, that she was 
sorry to seé her brother had grown so negligent 
about conventionalities; ‘‘he used not-to be— 


| 


it comes from his having married a thorough Bx 
frome ugh Bo- 


Mrs. Sutton glanced at the alcove, and then: 


The whole party had assembled now, and still 
there were no signs of the approach of dinner. 
began to go down; it seemed 


and partly in pursuance of her plan of being per- 
fectly open with regard to her’ relations with 
Frank Bathurst, she asked ‘‘ if she had to thank 
him for the lovely flowers?” adding’ guickly, 
that ‘‘it was so kind and thonghtful to send them 


—just what she expected of him.” 
“Then I'm cA to disappoint your 
ations, Blanche,” said, gayly. ‘‘I never 


thought of them; I know nothing about them.” 

**Who could it be?” she asked, wondcringly 
looking round the little circle; and Mrs. Sutton 
replied : 


‘*Some other thoughtful and considerate 
friend. How nice it must be for you, Lionel, to 
have a wife who is so warmly regarded! What 
lovely flowers you get!” 

** Perhaps it’s some hero-worshiper,” Mr. El- 

—‘**some one who has read your 
last work, and dares only to lay floral offerings 
at your shrine.” * 

** Accept Mr. Eldale’s reading of the mystery, 
Blanche. You will find compensation in it for 
your last bad review. It must be delightful to be 
an authoress.” 

Marian spoke sweetly; but the dulcet 
tones did not co the latent sneer; and as 
Blanche crimsoned under the blow, Edgar Tal- 
bot said, quietly : 

**Do not you be fired by the spirit of emula- 
tion, Marian. If you wrote from experience you 
would give us such hideous pictures of society. 
that we should not like to show in it again.” 

** Mrs. Sutton would act the part of censor, 
then,” Mr. Eldale said. He was the only one 
who was outside the pale of relationship. It was 
not pleasant to him, therefore, to hear the hard 
fraternal truths which were being told. 

** Marian whipping the faults and follies of the 
age would be an improving spectacle,” Edgar 


said, laughing. 


** A panoramic view is not the best, I allow. 
One who had mingled in those faults and follies 
would whip them better than Mrs. Sutton,” Mr. 
Eldale said, eagerly. ‘‘ Do you remember what 
the stinging little poet wrote— 

“*T know the thing that’s most uncommon 

(Envy, be silent, and attend) ; 
I know a le 


woman, 
Handsome and witty, yet a friend." 


se her, 
The woman's deaf, and does not hear.’” 


** Your long quotation goes to prove that Po 
had not Marian in his mind’s e ¥ when he om 
those lines,” Edgar said ; and Marian put in: 

** If I were not so stupid I would say something 
neat about Edgar being so epigrammatic ; but he 
might take me to task as to the exact meaning 
of the word, and that would be fatal.” 

Just as she said that the tardy dinner came, 
and poor Blanche partially recovered her spirits 
as she sat down to the table that seemed to be 
lacking in nothing by reason of the multitude of 
flowers that were upon it. 

To narrate each little drawback to the perfect 
serving and ordering of this well-intentioned ban- 
quet would be to descend to dreary, dull details. 
Accordingly, though dreary, dull details make up 
a large portion of the sum of life for most, they 
shall not be dwelt ypon here. It is enough to 
say that the dinner was not what it would have 
been had a French chef cooked and an attentive 
footman served it, and that the shadow of each 
shortcoming was mirrored in Blanche’s face. 

‘*The game has not been worth the candle,” 
she thought, as she led the way up stairs to her 
own writing-room after dinner. ‘‘ Marian de- 
spises it all; Edgar is cool to me and to his 
brother; and Trixy is put out by the flower mys- 
tery. Why should she suspect Frank of practic- 
ing such a small deception, and why should she 
mind it if he had sent them to me? people are 
very funny.” As she thought this she tried to 
arrange three rather dissatisfied women in a small 
room containing one easy-chair, and the attempt 
was a failure. 

** Thanks ; it’s hardly worth while my sitting 
down,” Marian said, with ill-concealed rudeness ; 
‘*we are so far from home that we must start 
soon. ” 

‘** Don’t you dislike having nothing but a blank 
wall to look at when you're writing, Mrs. Talbot ?” 


_Ellen Bowden asked, patronizingly. 


**T don’t think the view of the blank wall the 
loveliest in the world,” Blanche said, good tem- 
peredly, **but when I am writing I have no time 
to look up.” 


P 
‘* You haven’t much time for any thing but 


writing, have you?” Mrs. Sutton asked, turning 
her head round over her shoulder to look at 


Blanche, with an air of constraining herself to 
take an interest in hér hostess that was scarcely 
concealed. 

**No; very little time for any thing but writ- 
ng.” 

** Rather a bad thing for a married woman,” 
Mrs, Sutton said, considerately; ‘‘if you can’t 
look after things yourself, with Lionel’s means, 
you will soon find yourself in an awkward posi- 
tion.” 


‘I hope not,” replied Blanche; “I hope not, 


‘for his sake much more than my own ;” and she 


did not add that she was wearing out her youth 
and strength in trying to add to his means, as it 
was her pleasure and duty to do. 
Well,” Marian said, have pointed out 
one element of success that is lacking in your 
books; if you take my advice you would be read 
by people who would not have your novels in their 
houses now. I often recommend your works— 
but it’s no use.” 
Blanche bowed her head slightly in acknow]l- 
edgment. of the—insolence, for it was nothing 
lees. How dared this woman come to her house 


and insult her in this way? It had indeed come 
to a strange pass when Blanche had to stand by 
and listen to Mrs. Mark Sutton’s statement of 
how she had recommended Blanche’s books, and 
heard them rejected, in silence. 

Things were a little better when they all went 
back to the alcove that was her drawing-room ; 
for by that time the men had warmed toward each 
other—and there pete | about a quarter of an 
hour longer of each 8 society to be endured. 
Then at length Edgar spoke to her. 

‘I have been fortunate since I saw you, 
Blanche,” he said; ‘‘ my dream of regaining all 
that I-have lost is over; but I do look forward 
to being regarded as something better than the 
black sheep of the family again.” | 

**T am very glad to hear you have been fortu- 
nate again—I won't call it being ‘ fortunate’ only 
—to hear you have been better rewarded for your 


ons. 

“‘Can you guess what has been the first ex- 
travagance I have indulged in since my return 
of lack ?” 

She shook her head, and he turned round and 

took up a group of the rarest flowers which had 
been sent to her. 
am glad you liked them,” he said. 
shall come again, Blanche. I am working now 
to add to the happiness of others. I can face 
Lionel and you better than before.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
TRIXY'S SECRET. 


Tue description of one bridal has already been 
given in these pages ; it would be scarcely fair to 
inflict another upon the reader. It is enough to 
say that Frank Bathurst and Beatrix were mar- 
ried—married under very different circumstances 
to those which attended the ceremony that made 
Lionel and Blanche man and wife; married, in 
spite of all Trixy’s doubts and fears as to his love 
for her not being as powerful, perfect, and pure 
as hers was for him; married, and so, according 
to the ordinary routine of fiction, done for. 

Their tour was a triumphant progress: a very 
different sort of affair to that quiet one which in- 
augurated wedded life for Mr. and Mrs. Lionel. 
Mr. Bathurst bore his wife to Rome, when she 
was made happy by the sight of the studio he had 
worked in with Lionel; when that close friend- 
— with her brother had been formed which had 
ended in this—this happiness which she still re- 
garded tremblingly, in terrible fear that something 
would come to mar it. 

They were home again, back at beautiful, quiet 
Haldon, before that fear was realized. It was 
late in April, and in May they were going up to 
town for the season. The little cloud came from 
an unexpected quarter, from Mrs. Mark Sutton. 

They were such early risers, and the post-of- 
fice was so far from them, that they had gener- 
ally finished breakfast and were walking about 
on the lawn between the house and the lake be- 
fore the bag was brought in. At any rate they 
were doing so this day; and when Frank had 
taken out the contents of the bag they went down 
and sat under the tree under which Lionel and 
Blanche had lounged with them long ago, and 
sorted their several epistles, and began to read. 

** A tolerable budget from Marian,” Mr. Bath- 
urst said, tossing a thick letter into his wife's lap ; 
ae is sending you all the fashions, I should 
** How dull she must be to send me such a 
long letter!” Beatrix said, laughing. Then she 
opened the envelope and began to read. 

It was a long letter, a very long letter, and it 
need not be transcribed here in full. It com- 
menced by Marian’s telling Beatrix how grieved 
she was to pain any human being, much more 
**one whom she hed alwage regarded as a sister.” 
Mrs. Sutton was not above the vulgarity of dash- 
ing words on which she desired particular stress 
to be laid. Those that stand in inverted commas 
were triply underlined. Then she went on to say 
that Beatrix might have heard of old Mr. Tal- 
bot’s will; she (Marian) would quote one sen- 
tence from it : 

**To Marian Talbot, his eldest daughter, one 
thousand pounds and her mother’s jewels.” 

The jewels were not worth much, excepting as 
articles of curiosity. They were too heavy in 
their barbaric massiveness to be agreeable to 
wear, but they were very curious. The bracelets, 
for instance, were some of them perfect little box- 
es. Marian had been amusing herself by looking 
them over and trying to find out secret springs 
in them lately, and she had succeeded, to her own 
sorrow (she begged Beatrix to remember always 
very much to her own sorrow), in lighting on such 
a secret as would be a spring of grief in the family. 

Poor Trixy had read as far as this, when her 
husband finished his letters, and asked her 
‘*What on earth Marian could have found to 

in such a yarn about?” ‘*I don’t know yet, 
Frank,” she ied; *‘some ‘secret’ she says, 
but I have not come to it yet.” 

**T’ll just stroll round to the stables,” he said, | 
rising up. ‘‘ By the. time I come back perhaps 
you will have come to it, dear.” ‘Then he walked 
away leisurely, and Trixy went on with her letter. 

Presentl co hands fell into her lap; and slic 
threw her head up as if she wanted fresh air, an: 
to face the worst. ‘There was a hot flush on her 
brow and cheeks, and her eyes were flashing 
painfully. She had just read this paragraph— 

**T am sure you will pity me for having been 
the one to find it, but my conscience will not «l- 
low me to conceal the truth from you now that | 
have discovered it. Whether I consent to con- 
ceal it from your husband will be a matter for 
after consideration. A paper that I found be- 
hind a spring in one of mamma's old bracelets 

ves thet you are not my father’s daughter. 
He knew it, and left you nothing, as you know. 
You had better write to me on the subject and 


say what you mean todo.” 
to da! It was hard indeed 


| 
826 
: | 
‘a ' | impossible to avert silence, and Edgar watched 
vis her closely. So, to create a diversion, 
iz 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
4B “* Has she no faults, then?’ Envy says, Sir. 
‘Yes, she has I must aver: 
| 
: | | 
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to say what she meant to do—what there was 
left for her todo. Her first impulse was to tell 
this terrible thing to her husband, and leave him 
to direct her. Her next was to conceal it from 
him. Frank thought so very much of pure de- 
scent, and no one would be wronged by the con- 
cealment of the fact that she was basely born. 
Basely born! the mere utterance of the phrase 
to herself nearly crushed her to the earth! She 
could net tell Frank. ‘She would write at once 
to Marian, and beg her, for the sake of all good 
womanly feeling, to keep this secret which could 
harm no one, and which, if made known to her 
(‘Trixy’s) husband, might estrange him from her. 
That was the rock on which she split: her hor- 
rible dread that any thing might occur to estrange 
the man she worshiped from her. The feeling, 
good in itself, became of undue weight, and 
swaved her out of the right honest course. 

She got up at last, pale enough now, pale and 
very miserable. A thousand doubts assailed her. 
She had been married as ‘* Beatrix Talbot ;” her 
marriage even might be invalid, since she had no 
right to the name. What if Frank should repu- 
diate her for it! Men who had loved their wives 
far more passionately than her passionately-loved 
Frank had separated themselves from those wives 
for pride’s sake, or ambition, or revenge. Frank 
was very proud. He might feel about his chil- 
dren, should she be blessed with any, that the 
mother had come across and marred the breed. 
There was only one thing for her to do, and that 
was to throw herself upon Marian’s mercy. 

She shuddered as she thought this, for she 
knew what Marian’s tender mercies were likely 
to be were they very much needed. Still Marian 
could gain nothing by giving the secret forth, 
and she might gain something by keeping it. 
Then her spirit revolted at the notion of bribing 
any one, and she nearly decided upon taking the 
only safe path and telling her husband the sad 
truth, concerning which she was only unfortunate, 
not blamable. . But again the dread of losing the 
smallest particle of his esteem and love, or of his 
pride in her, set in, and she felt that she dared 
not tell him. 

How coldly Nature mocks such a social mis- 
ery as this on a fair spring day in a beautiful 
country! The trees decked out in their earliest, 
loveliest green ; the lake, whose silvery shimmer 
was only broken by the slow, majestic Drs: 
of the swans across it; the white cloud-flecked 
blue sky, the cooing wood-pigéon in the distance 
—none of these things were less fair or sweet to 
her because she was basely-born. Yet, in the 
eyes of her kind, she would be a different being 
should the truth get known. 

But it should not get known. She quickened 
her steps almost to a run as she thought this. 
She would write her letter to Marian at once, get 
it off her mind, and then try to occupy herself 
with something that should take her thoughts off 
the subject till luncheon, when she couid meet 
Frank with an unruffled brow, with her plumage 
in such order as he loved to see; in fact, when 
she should be so perfectly gay and bright that he 
should forget to question her about that luckless 
letter of the morning. 

She wondered if this thing would ever he other 
than a gnawing pain to her—if she should ever 
forget it, or come to think lightly of it, or cease 
to tremble when the possibility- of its being made 
public occurred to her. Her mother had been 
very cruel to leave this heritage of woe to her 
child, this lasting shame, this wound for which 
there was no balm!—very cruel to work such a 
change in any woman by her evil deeds, as 'Trixy 
saw with surprise was wrought in herself as she 
cgme into her room and faced herself in the glass. 
she was looking so pale and haggard that she 
began to dread the look that would come upon 
her hushand’s face when he saw her. The tears 
would fill her eyes and break from them, and tears 
always left their mark upon her for hours. 

Her hand was shaking and her heart was swell- 
ing when she sat down to write to Marian. She 
made her appeal very briefly, very strongly, very 
earnestly. Since no one could lose by the terri- 
ble truth being withheld, and she might lose fear- 
fully by its being given out, she implored that it 
might be withheld. And as she wrote shé grew 
easier in mind, for she deemed that such an ap- 
peal from woman to woman must fell. 

The letter was soon written, and then she ar- 
ranged her hair freshly, and reorganized some of 
those delicate details of dress which give a new 
look toa woman. Then she took up some work 
and went down to the library, where she gener- 
ally sat with her husband before luncheon, and 
found him turning over the papers, and rather, 
disgusted with her for having staid away from 
him long. 

** What have you been about, child?” he asked, 
as she came in. ‘*I went back to look for you 
by the lake, to hear the contents of that wonder- 
ful letter, and you had fled.” 

** And what did you do then ?” she said; ** sat 


down and smoked, I believe.” , 

_ “Well, I did smoke, and thought what a bore 
it was that my wife was not there to read the pa- 
pers to me: what have you been about ?” 

“This.” She held up her hands, in which she 
held an ivory shuttle and a gold pin, and some 
fine cotton, to indicate that she was ** tatting.” 

“What nonsense! what’s the good of it?” he 
said, contemptuously. 

‘* It trims things,” she said. 

‘I have had a letter from Lal to-day,” Frank 
then said ; ‘*he is very hopeful about his picture ; 
it's accepted, and well hung, and Blanche has in- 
duced him to put a swinging long price on it.” 

‘That's silly of her; she should have been 
contented with a moderate price.” 

** I advised her to advise Lal to do it.” 


“Still I think it silly,” Trixy repeated ; ‘it 
'S so essential to their well-being that his pic- 
ie price, that I think it 
his picture will be unsold 
season.” 


tures should sell at some 
silly to be exorbitant ; 
at the end of the 


= 


_platively. 


**T tell you I advised her to urge him to do it,” 
Frank said, quickly; ‘‘I shall take care that it 
does not remain unsold at the end of the season, 
for if no one else buys it I will.” 

** It’s a pity you can’t publish her books too,” 
Trixy said, quietly; *‘ what sums she would re- 
ceive, and how many editions you would force 
them into, and what a success she would secure 
in the columns of the daily press!” 

** She will have a better success than any one 
can make for her. Poor Blanche! I should like 
to see her on the top of the tree. Do you re- 
member how Mrs. Sutton tried to crush her when 
we all dined there before we were married, by 
being fine and mighty ? By-the-way, what does 
Marian say to you to-day? 

**Oh, Marian’s letter would not interest you,” 
Trixy replied, feeling dolefully the while what an 
agonizingly painful interest this letter would have 
for him. 

** I beg your pardon; they do interest me in- 
tensely ; they are perfect studies of conceit and 
selfishness. I look upon myself as defrauded of 
a very innocent amusement when you won't let 
me read Marian’s letters.” 

** Now, Frank, if you say that, how can you 
expect I shall let you see my sister’s letters ? 

** My darling child, 1 always forget that you 
are sisters; and now I think about it, it’s hard 
to realize that the same blood flows in your veins ; 
I offer no slight to you in laughing at,Marian ; 
besides, why should you make yourself responsi- 
ble for other people’s sins ?” a 

‘*Why, indeed?” Trixy sighed, trying hard 
as she spoke to seem very much absorbed in her 
tatting. Every one of the kindly sentences he 
had spoken had gone straight to her heart, cut- 
ting and lacerating it with the keen consciousness 
of the deception she was practicing upon him. 
She almost made up her mind to tell him at once ; 
but she hesitated; and then the luncheon-bell 
rang, and the opportunity was lost. 

When luncheon was over, she could not bear 
to mar the soft, smiling, quiet beauty of that 
spring afternoon, by referring to a disagreeable 
topic; so she tried hard to put the thought of 
that letter away from her own mind even, and to 
thoroughly enjoy the glorious present, when Frank 
said to her; 

** Shall we go for a ride, Trixy? there are two 
or three picturesque, little, sequestered villages 
about here that I should like to show you; they 
are as lovely as any thing I have seen in Switzer- 
land ; will you come?” 

**I shall enjoy a ride; yes, Frank. 

ae will do you good, too; you're looking 
pale. - 

** I’m always pale,” she said, quickly. 

** But you're awfully pale to-day; get ready, 
dear, and we will start.” 

They were soon off; she on a horse whose 
canter was as the easy undulations of a rocking- 
chair, and Frank on a good strong roadster, who 
was highly accomplished in the matter of opening 
gates. For a time their course lay along the 
high-road, but at last they turned out of it on the 
brow of a hill, and rode down a steep narrow de- 
clivity, where the hedges rose so high above them 
that not even the fresh April air could be felt, 
and the stillness of the place was as the stillness 
of death. 

**How completely out of the world! I can 
hardly imagine life and death going on here,” 
Beatrix exclaimed, when they came at last to a 
village—or rather in sight of a couple of villages, 
for a narrow arm of a tidal river ran up and di- 
vided the two sets of houses, which bore respect- 
ively the names of Bosen and Cass. A rustic 
bridge crossed the water at its narrowest part; 
and on this they pulled up their horses, to take 
in what Frank declared 4t the best view of the 
valley. 

(Juiet, intense quiet, that was its prevailing 
characteristic. ‘The hills rose abruptly on either 
side of the valley, along the centre of which the 
river ran. For some little distance up the base 
of the hills, small houses crept and poised them- 
selves in perilous places—or, at least, in places 
that seemed perilous when looked at from below. 
Round most of these cottages apple orchards, in 
full bloom now, were thickly Aesteved, Down 
quite in the hollow, a couple of houses, of rather 
more imposing aspect than the others, covered 
with pale pink monthly roses, and backed by 
stacks and farm buildings, gave out signs and 
sounds of agricultural occupation, in the lowing 
of cattle, the grunting of pigs, and the quick 
sharp cackle of geese and hens. Nearer to the 
bridge, boats turned keel upward, nets drying in 
the sun, and a few pilchard kegs and crab baskets, 
spoke of the chief trade of the quiet little place, 

looked, as Beatrix said, ‘‘no more than a 
hole in the coast.” 

“It is out of the world,” Frank said, after a 
pause. ‘I can hardly fancy social laws obtain- 
ing here, or social obligations being regarded ; 
yet I can believe their lives are far more pure and 
moral than those led in more accessible places.” 

‘*Yes, I do believe a country life is that,” 
Beatrix replied, absently. Then she roused her- 
self, as some little children came out of a cottage 
near at hand, and added : , 

“Do look, Frank, what wonderfully pretty 
children! see that yellow-haired one, with those 
intensely blue eyes.” 

Frank stooped down and held out a penny to- 
ward the little one she indicated. 

**Come here, little woman,” he said, “the 
horse won't hurt you.” 

The child advanced with all the honest fear- 
lessness of its age (it was only about three years 
old), took the penny, applied to it that invaria- 
ble childish test, its tomgue, and then made a 
sudden tumultuous tumbling little rush at the 
horse’s leg, round which it clung confidingly. 

‘*You pretty thing, take care!” Trixy cried. 
‘** Take it away,” she added, looking round at a 
bigger child who had kept its distance contem- 
But before she could be obeyed—be- 


” 


fore Frank could rescue it—all in one moment, 
as it seemed, the impatient horse struck out with 
its hoof, and the little child lay senseless and 
crushed on the ground. 

As soon as she could conquer the sickening 
sensation which overwhelmed her for a moment 
or two, Beatrix sprang from her horse, and went 
up to take the child, that was already in her hus- 
band’s arms. It felt limp and icily cold when 
she touched it, and she asked, in a faltering tone, 
** Is it dead ?” 

‘*No; I think not; but where can one get a 
doctor ?—where’s its mother? Some of you tell 
me where to take it!” he cried, as three or four 
of the idlers that apparently spring from nowhere | 
in an instant, even in a deserted village, came 
round him. 

In the broad accent of the county, which I can 
not do justice to in writing, he was directed to a 
little cottage close by ; and there he wended his 
steps, his helpless little burden still quiet as one 
dead in his arms, 

Beatrix followed him, quaking. Her great 
dread was the child’s back was broken; it hung 
about as if it were boneless. What should they 
say to its mother? she thought. How should 
they ever make her understand how it happened, 
and how blameless Krank had been ? 

The cottage-door opened at their knock, and 
they went in on such a quiet scene. An elderly 
woman sat by the fire knitting; the hearth was 
trim and tidy; a few flowers in the window-sill 
let the light fall in flickeringly upon a table at 
which a young, hard-faced, handsome woman 
stood ironing. Atone glance Beatrix recognized 
a likeness to the little injured child in this wo- 
man’s face, bronzed as it was by exposure to the 
sun and wind. She had the same wonderful blue 
eyes, fringed on both lower and upper lid with 
black lashes. Her hair was auburn now, but yel- 
low gleams through it proved that it had been 
golden as the child’s. She was very handsome, 
very composed, until she saw what Frank car- 
ried ; then she started, dropped her ironing-box, 
and came hurriedly to them. 

‘**She has been knocked down by my horse,” 
Frank said, gently; ‘‘ she came and clasped its 
leg, and before I could save her, poor little dar- 
ling, she was down.” 

‘** Thank you, Sir,” the girl (she was scarcely 
more than a girl) said, taking her child from 

im 


‘* We are so grieved,” Trixy said, softly. *‘ You 
are its mother ?” 

‘** Yes, I am its mother,” the girl said, blush- 
ing furiously. ‘Then, while Trixy was marking 
that there was no wedding-ring on her finger, 
the elderly woman came up to them with a courte- 
sy, and said, in a querulous tone: 

** Yes, m’m, worse luck, for it’s a chance child. 
Don’t take on, Milly,” she added, almost rough- 
ly, as the girl began to cry; ** better for it to die 
than live, poor fatherless thing!” And the old 
woman looked for approbation of her sentiments 
toward the beautiful rich young lady who stood 


by. 

- a moment Beatrix stood silent. Then, as 
the little child opened its eyes, and smiled and 
stretched itself, and they knew it had only been 
stunned, she went and knelt down by its mother’s 
lap, and kissed its little white innocent brow, and 
nearly broke her heart with her strong fellow- 
feeling for it. What the old woman had coarse- 
dy called the baby, she (Beatrix) knew herself to 
be. Was the fact to be thrust before her per- 
petually ? 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Breve class was asked to‘ name the precious 
stones named in the Bible. After several scholars 
had given answers, one little fellow called out. “ Well, 
Thomas, what precious stones have you found? 
* Brimstone,” was the reply. 


SporTine stable mind. 


What stone should have been laced at the Garden 
of Eden after the expulsion? Adam ain't in (Ada- 


mantine). 


THE GOBBLER’'S CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
Ah, hun reader! gormandizer! 
How blest your lot, how foul is mine ! 
Pray realize it—realize, ah! 
ine ‘tis to die that you may dine. 


When from the natal shell I buarsted 
To fled ling life and parent hen, 

That precious life I little trusted 
Would be so soon out 


Amid the barn-yard’s rare attractions, 
Strutting the feathered herd among, 

I little dreamed such fowl eggs-actions 
On Christian holidays were wrung. 


I never troubled the Hereafter: 

The present was sufficient bliss— 
Alas! it is no cause for langhter 

To find our necks’ twirled short in this. 


Yet "twas for this betimes I fattened, 
For this alone so fully fed: 

That when a Christmas-day next hap 
My veins should not in vain be ble 


For this I proudly strutted, hobbled! 
I dreamt not of this bitter cup. 
Long time I gobbled, gobbled, gobbled, 
But now at last 'm gobbled up. 


Say, reader, am I justly treated? 
Should that which is of right my meet 
Be freely out to strangers meted? 
Confess it now, I beg, entreat! 


Re my end with melancholy— 
rawn and quartered, basted, sauced— 
And when you sing the yule and holly 
Contemplate, too, the holocaust. 


ned 


Ex-penstve.—What more natural than that senti- 
mental young ladies, when they change their con- 
dition of single-blessedness, ceasing to be pensive, 
should be expensive ! 


- 

Nonsense !—A correspondent writes to ask whether 

it is probable that the “funny bone” is supplied with 
bl by the “ vein of humor /" 


A Srasovante Inquiny.—Why should winter be 
called the dead time +f year? Is not antumn rather 
the berry-ing +e.s....? 


A few weeks since a man approached the ee to 
which is attached the balloon in which the people of 
Paris are making ascensions. He drew a knife, when 
the attendant asked him his intention. ‘‘ My wife,” 
he — “is up in the balloon, and I'd give a hun- 
dred cs for the privilege of cutting the rope.” The 
offer was refused. 

Tue or Tue Rrve—Mothers with 
daughters to marry. 


Why is an author the most wonderfn] man in the 
world ?—Because his tail comes out of his head. 


Why is the letter D like asqualling child ?)—Because 


A cynical old bachelor who firmly believes that all 
women have something to say on all subjects, recent- 
ly asked a female friend : “Well, Madam, what do you 
hold on this question of female suffrage?” To him 
the lady responded, calmly: “ Sir, I hold my tongue.” 


Josh Billings says: “‘I am violently opposed tew 
ardent speerits as a bevridge, but for mauufacturin 
purposes I think a little of it tastes good.” 


A Frenchman who had purchased a country séat 
was complaining of the want of birds in his garden. 
“Set some traps,” replied an old officer, “ and they'll 
come. I was once in Africa and there wasn't =r 
to be a woman within two hundred miles. I hunga 
pair of ear-rings and a collar upon a tree, and the next 
morning I found two women under the branches.” 


-_ 


Lady Margaret Herbert asked somebody for a pret- 
ty pattern for a night-cap. ‘* Well,” said the person, 
“what signifies the pattern of a ty * Oh, 
child,” said she, “ you know in case of fre ” 

A little four or five years old. boy was seated at the 
table eating his dinner. A smal! cut of beef-steak was 
given him, and taking it up in his hands he resolutely 
endeavored to get a bite off the end of it. It being 
pretty tough—as beef-steaR sometimes happens to 

e pulled and jerked and grunted at the task a little 
more than was consistent with modern ideas of polite 
dining. After a few earnest struggles ali,in vain, he 
— to his mother with a look of mingled evergy 


despair, and said, through his vexation and tears, 
“Mamma, me’s going to have a piece off this meat or 
pull my mout out!” 


A little girl, ha 


pening to hear her mother speaking 


of going into hal mourning, said: “‘ Why are we going 
into half mourning, mamma; are any of our relations 
half dead?” 


A COUNTRY CHRISTMAS. 


For sports, for pageantry and-plays, 

Thou hast thy eves and holidays, 

On which the young men and maids mev. 

To exercise their dancing feet ; 

Tripping the comely country round, 

With daffodils and daisies crown‘d. 

Thy wakes, thy quintals, here thou hast 

Thy May-poles too, with garlands graced : 

Thy morris-dance, thy Whitsun ale, 

Thy shearing feast, which never fail ; 

Thy harvest-home, thy wassail-bowl, 

That's tost up after fox i th’ hole; 

Thy mummeries, thy ‘Twelfth-night kings 

And queens, thy Christmas revelings. 
CowLeY. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


Sortty the echoes come and go 

Over the crackling frost and snow— 

The echoes of the bells which ring 

A welcome to the Saviour King! 

While children’s voices, low and mild; 

Sing praises to the Heav’n-born child. 
Far and near; high and low, 
Softly the echoes come and go. 


Softly beats the list’ning heart, 
In the music taking part; 
And through the corridors of thought 
Come breezy tones with mem'ry fraught— 
The tones which in our youthful days, 
Taught us to kneel in prayer and praise. , 
Far and near, high and low, 
Softly the echoes come and go. 


CHRISTMAS-EVE AT HOME. * 


Thank you. I heard the cheerful noise, 
The joyous shout, and ringing laughter, 
With which the ‘‘ merrie, merrie boyes” = * 

Shook wall and floor, and roof and rafter. 
J heard their carol as they sought 

A block. made to their hearts’ desiring : 
Enjoyed the song with which they brought 

The old brand to the new log’s firing. 


Thank you again. I own ’tis cold; 
But, Tike the exemplary Horner, 
Of whom our infant classics told, 
I'll eat my mince-pie in the corner. 
While you observe the ancient way, 
And hug the earth I leave forever ; 
Let me be human while I may, 
And snatch the comfort of a shiver. 


Lonely? Oh no! 
And Some 
Who, with a gladness sad to see, 
My heart is of its cares beguiling. - 
Yes. It is fitting that you should 
Go forth to give the orchard wassail ; 
We will remain—a liegeman good 
Must pay his homage as a vassal. 


Returned? May apple, plum, and pear, 
By no rude, blustering tempest shaken, 
Yield you ripe fruit, and luscious cheer, 
Months after my last leave is taken! 
I shall not see or pip or rind, 
But trow the last will serve me better, 
If it, by Some One thrown behind, 
Will only shape my name’s first letter. 


Then, fair and Christian friends, to-night 
Fly not into a prudish passion, 
If I bespeak a Christian rite 
To be performed in Christian fashion. 
Some One will pardon if I take 
Too kindly to the sacred pastime; 
If I kiss all, ‘tis for her sake, 
And ’tis, as well she knows, the last time. 


I share your glee, 


8 


3 


One, cloaked, sits by me smiling, ° 
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THE BEAUTY WITH THE HOLLY—(Ser Poem, “ A Country Cagistuas,” Pace 827.) A CHRISTMAS CAROL.—{Sze Poem, Pace 827.) 
Good friends and dear, who stay at home, Enjoy your wassail, Christmas mirth, And if, ere the next Christmas come, Think, as you muster side by side 
Your loved and loving ones caressing, Your forfeits, and your feasts of reason Some One, a pattern of devotion, Another year in just such weather, 
Let us, before I Eastward roam, I, severed by near half the earth, Should find me in my distant home, We, though three thousand leagues divide, 
Exchange a homely, hearty blessing. May but in dreams repeat this season. O’er half 4 world of land and ocean ; In heart may still be all together! 
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CHRISTMAS-EVE AT HOME.—{Ses tHe P } 
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WRECKS IN THE HARBOR OF SAINT THOMAS, WEST INDIES, AFTER THE LATE HURRICANE. 


SALE OF THE DICKENS TICKETS. 


Tue excitement in Boston over the purchase 
of tickets to Mr. readings 
was only excelled by that which was witnessed in 
this city. Our illustration shows the scene at 
Steinway Hall on December 11, when the sale 
of the second course tickets was begun. A\l- 
though the sale was announced to begin at nine 
a.M., on December 11, the throng-ef purchasers 

to assemble at ten o'clock on the night be- 
fore, and at least 150 persons waited in the line 
or queue all night. When the sale began not 
less than five hundred persons, including two wo- 
men, were in the line. So successful have been 
the readings of Mr. Dickens in this city that 
the original course of four readings has been 
twice repeated. Our illustration gives the spirit 
of the exciting scene. 


i Hil 


THE ST. THOMAS WRECKS. 


We gave in a previous Number of the Weekly 
a view of the city and bay of St. Thomas, the 
chief town and principal harbor of our new pos- 
sessions in the West Indies. We give on this 
page an engraving, from a sketch made by an 
officer of the English mail packet ship Douro, 
which shows the aspect of the city and harbor the 
day after the first of the late terrible hurricanes 
in that region. ‘The artist vbo sends the sketch 
writes that ‘‘ the harbor was strewn with wrecks, 
the light-house gone, and many houses roofless. 
A confused mass, near the middle of the harbor, 
built up of crushed hulls, broken spars, and loose 
cordage, was formed by the ship British Empire ; 
alongside her was the steamer Colombian, now 
showing nothing but funnel, masts, and rigging 
above water; right underneath these two were a 
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French bark and a brig. Nearer to the shore 
lay the Spanish war-steamer Nunez de Velasco, 
and a French mail steamer. ‘These two alone 
out of the many vessels lying in the harbor lived 
through the hurrieane, having cut away their 
masts, and trusted for safety to the strength of 
their cables, chains, and anchors. Against the 
floating dock was the American brigantine Ne//ie 
Gray—a pitiable object—every mast and spar ei- 
ther carried overboard or lying on her deck. The 
floating dock itself, just approaching completion, 

would in a few weeks have been available for 
docking and repairing ; but, in common with ev- 
ery thing else belonging to this ill-fated town, it 
met with accidents, the Nellie Gay and the Co- 
lombian having been driven against it. As a 
consequence of this, one of its pontoons has sus- 
tained some damage which, though found by the 
divers to be of no great consequence, prevents 


the dock being made use of for some little time, 
Had it been preserved from injury its value at 
the present crisis would have been immensé, 
Dotted over the harbor were masts showing a 
few feet above water, marking the spots where 
the various schooners and other craft had gone 
down ; and on the beach all round lay other ves- 
sels, hurled by the force of wind and wave far 
upon the land, some positively in the streets of 
the town. A further survey showed more equval- 
ly terrible casualties. Round the island, to the 
left of the town, looking from the sea, lav in one 
cluster five large steamers, including the Der- 
went, so crushed together that to distinguish 
masts and furnels proper to each was impossible, 
At a distance of a quarter of a mile lay one fun- 
nel thrown across and resting on the deck of a 
large ship, some feet of whose stern had been 


cut away sharp and square, showing her decks 


BUYING TICKETS FOR THE DICKENS READINGS AT STEINWAY HALL. 
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in_section. But cases like these repeated the: 
selves on every hand in the terrible scene of «. 
struction.” 

On landing and walking through the town ov 
correspondent found the wharves and buildin;: 
adjacent entirely destroyed along the shore, anu 
the streets almost blocked up with broken rafters, 
zine roofs, heaps of bricks and rubbish, and frag- 
ments of household funiture from the many 
houses which had been overthrown. Even pon- 
derows articles, such as an anchor, some cart- 
wheels, a piano-forte, and slabs of marble, had 
been carried by the wind to the distance of some 
yards. The wails‘were marked by the stones and 
bricks dashed against them as if bombarded with 
cannon, while the windows of: every house were 
dashed in, though protected by iron-bound shut- 
ters. Of the trees in Cocoanut Square and on 
the suburban hills a few bare trunks only were 
left. Dead bodies were still hourly cast ashore 


_by the sea, and were immediately placed in coffins 


on the beach to be carried away for interment ; 
by the afternoon of the 30th nearly 300 were thus 
buried. 

The loss of the United States steamer Monon- 
gahela, which we have already announced, has 
been officially confirmed. She was lifted by the 
tidal wave which accompanied the hurricane over 
the warehouses in the town of Frederickstadt, 
St. Croix, and landed high and dry in the streets ° 
The steamer De Soto, announced as lost at the 
saine time, was not badly injured, and arrived 
saiely at Fortress Monroe on December 12. 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. 


Tue intelligence and judgment of the Impe- 
rial Commission. in the matter of awards are 
clearly evinced in the. following extract from 
The Exposition Universclle Illustrated (‘‘ pub- 
lication autherized by the Imperial Commis- 
sion ). 

** By their skill. universally recognized, Messrs. 
Wueerer & Witson added to Howe's system 
of sewing machines important modifications, 
which have placed them in the front rank of 
manufacturers. 

** The gold medal which has just been award- 
ed them attirms, moreover, that none of the ma- 
chines from the workshop of Howe or of his 
principal tributaries unite the qualities of sim- 
plicity and solidity of mechanism by which these 
machines are distinguished above all others. 

‘‘In their machme, remarkable for its form 
and elegance, they have substituted for the shut- 
tle of Howe a smali flat disk, which revolves 
vertically with unvarying swiftness. Hence this 
machine is the most simple of all, and, notwith- 
standing its great precision in operation, its price 
is not above that ot the most imperfect systems. 

‘** Elegance, perfection of work, simplicity, so- 
lidity’of mechanism, and facility of management 
—such are the ess@htial qualities united in the 
WuHee_Ler & WILSON machine, constituting a 
superiority which the jury has, with unanimity, 
recogilized and proclaimed. 

‘To these gentlemen the gold medal was 
awarded as manufacturers of machines ; to Mr. 
Ex.ras Howe a similar medal was awarded as 
propagator. The distinction made by the jury 
explains itself. 

**The original machine of TurmonnieEr only 
needed to pass into the skillful hands of WHEEL- 
ER & WILSON to receive the highest perfection. 
To-day, thanks to its cheapness, their machine 
is accessible to all, -Its simplicity assures it not 
only .a place in the chamber of the seamstress, 
but its elegant form wins its admittance into the 
most sumptuous parlor.” —Lvening Mail. 


A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS OR New-YEAR’s 
Girt—a copy of Zhe Lady's Friend for 1868. 
See advertisement in this paper. 


A.most suitable holiday present to a smoker is un- 
doubiedly a genuine Meerschaum, which Messrs. Pot- 
LAK & Son fell at manufacturers’ prices at their stores, 
27 John St., near Nassau, and 692 and 693 Broadway 
near Fourth St.,.N. Y. Also repairing, boiling, and 
amber work done. Send for circular to letter box 5846. 


Stammering Cured by Bates’s Patent For 


pamphiet address Simpson & Co., 277 W. 23d St., N.Y. 

Ax economical housewife will always keep a good 
Sewing Machine in her sitting-room. The Weep is 
much the best now before the public, because it makes 
the approved lock-stitch, is simple in its construction 
and has safeguards which protect the dress or work of 


the operator from oil and contact with the machinery. 


Office 693 Broadway. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
UNION PACIFIC R. R. CO. 


wom CE. The Coupons of the FIRST MORTGAGE 
+ BONDS of the UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
COMPANY, due January 1st, 1868, will be paid on and 
after that date IN GOLD COIN, free of Government 
‘Tax, at the Company’s Office, No. 20 Nassau St., N. Y. 
JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer. 
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= AGENTS. IN 

The N. ¥. Manufg. Co., 37 Park Row, N. Y. (succes- 
eors to Rice & Cu.), are still at their old stand supply- 
ing agents and dealers with newly patented articles 
ofutility. Send for catalogue. 


A Beautiful Complexion and Soft Fair 
Skin 
Is secured by using WRIGHT’S ALCONATED GLY- 
CERINE TABLET OF SOLIDIFIED GLYCERINE. 
For sale by all Druggists. 
R. & G. A. WRIGHT, Philadelphia. 


loliday Presents. 


A. T. STEWART &-CO. 
are now offering 
Parisian Cloaks and Sacques, 
ELEGANT INDIA SHAWLS (LONG anv SQUARE), 
Richly Embroidered Silk and Velvet Robes, 
REAL THREAD LACE POINTES, 
EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Alexandre’s Unrivaled Kid Gloves, 


IN ALL SHADES AND SIZES, 


RUSSIA ann HUDSON'S BAY SABLE, MINE, 
ERMINE MUFFS, COLLARS, TIPPETS, &c., 


SUITABLE FOR 


CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S GIFTS, 
AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 
Broapway AND Tentu Street. 


“ Onward, right onward, 
Ito the Valley of Death, 
iit «de the Six Hundred.” 

But larger, by hundreds multiplied into millions, 
than the doomed band who rode to swift destruction 
in Tennyson's poem, is the great cavalcade of unhap- 
py men who are rushing to untimely graves, followed 
by the gaunt spectre Dyspepsia. This is all wrong, 
and should cease. Plantation Bitters, the great Stom- 
achic Pain-Killer, cures Dyspepsia, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Vertigo, Dullness, and all symptoms of kindred 
character, as if by magic. For Languor, Lassitude, 
Great Weakness, and Mental Depression, they have a 
most wonderful effect. 


Macyouia Water.—A delightfnl toilet article—su- 
perior to Cologne, and at half the price. 


\ ORKING MODELS OF STEAM ENGINES, va- 
rious styles and sizes. Illustrated Catalogues 
sent on receipt of a postage-stamp by 
O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassan St., New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y., 


Have just Published: 


L. 

SMILES'S HUGUENOTS. The Huguenots: their 
Settlements, Churches, and Industries in England 
and Ireland. By Samus. Author of “ Self- 
Help,” &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


IT. 

BARNES'S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. Lec- 
tures on the Evidences of Christianity in the Nine- 
teenth ae: Delivered in the Mercer Street 
Church, New York, January 21 to February 21, 1867. 
On the “‘ Ely Foundation” of the Union ru 
Seminary. By net Barnes, Author of “ Notes 
on the New Testament,” &c.- 12mo, Morocco Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


Ii. 

THE LOVERS’ DICTIONARY: A Poetical Treasu 
of Lovers’ Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses, and Di- 
lemmas, Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand Refer- 
ences as a Dictionary of Compliments and Guide to 
the Study of the Tender Science. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 50; Gilt Edges, $4 25. 

IV. 

MACE’S FAIRY BOOK. Home Fairy Tales (Contes 
du Petit-Chditeau). By Jzan Maok, Author of “‘ The 
Servants of the Stomach,” &c. Translated by Mary 

. Boers, Translator of “Martin's Histo of 
Frances’ “‘ Laboulaye’s F Book,” &c. With En- 
gravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75; Gilt Edges, $2 25. 


Vv. 

THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: Pym, Cromwell 
and Pitt. A Course of Lectures on the Political 
History of England. By Gotpwi~ Sirsa, Author 
of “‘ Lectures on the Study of History,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


VI. 

AGNES STRICKLAND’S QUEENS or ENGLAND. 
Lives of the Queens of _— From the Nor- 
man Conguest. By Aenzs oxLanp, Author of 
**Lives of the Queens of Scotland.” Abridged b 
the Author. Revised and Edited by Carouine G. 
PaRKER. ~~ * 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with 
the Student's Histories.) 


HASWELL’S ENGINEERS’ AND MECHANICS’ 

POCKET-BOOK. Twenty-first Edition, revised 

and enlarged. By Cuas. H. Haswe tt, Civil and 

Marine Engineer. 663 pages, 12mo, Leather, Pock- 
et-Book Form, $3 00. 

Just adopted by the United States Navy and 

Treasury Departments. 


VIII. 

WOOD'S PHYSICAL EXERCISES. Manual of Phys- 
ical Exercises: Comprising Gymnastics, Rowing, 
Skating, Fencing, Cricket, Calisthenics, Sailing, 
Swimming, Sparring, and Ball; together wit 
Rules for Training and yey! Suggestions. By 
Woop, Instructor in Education. 

With 125 Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW NOVELS. 


GUILD COURT. By Gro. Mac Donatp. 8yo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


THE BROTHERS’ BET. By Miss Caren. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 


MABEL’S PROGRESS. By the Author of “ Aunt 
Margaret's Trouble.” Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE WATERDALE NEIGHBORS. By the Author 
of ‘* Paul Massie.” Svo, Paper, 50 ceuts. 


CARLYON’S YEAR. By the Author of “ Lost Sir 
Massingberd.” §Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


STONE EDGE. ATale. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


CIRCE; or, Three Acts in the Life of an Artist. By 
Basineton Wurtz. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE TENANTS OF MALORY. By J. 8. Le Fanv. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


BIRDS OF PREY. By M.E.Brappon. [lustrations. 
Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE CURATE’S DISCIPLINE. By Mrs. Ervoarr. 
Svo, Paper, cents. 


Tarren & Brorurnrs will send the above Works 
by Mail, pos pre 
States, on receipt of 


d, to any part of the United 
@ price. 
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EMOREST’S YOUNG AMERICA, the best Juve- 
nile ne. A Casket of Games, Fun, Frolic, 
Music, and Literary Excellencies adapted for the Ju- 
venile minds. Every teacher recommends it, and ev- 
ery parent approves it. Don't fail to see the splendid 
December and Christmas number, and secure a val- 
uable household treasure. Single copies, 15c., mailed 
free; yearly, $1 50, with a brass-mounted mi- 
_croscope, or & knife, as a premium. 8 en 
copies mailed , 10c. Demorest’s Monthly and 
Young America together, $3 50. Address 
W. SEN NINGS DEMOREST, 473 Broadway, N. Y. 


Mitchell’s Physical Geography. 

Published to-day, ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY, to which is added the Physical Phe- 
nomena of the United States. By Jonw Broox.vessy, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in Trinity College. 

quarto, illustrated by one hundred and fifty en- 
avings and thirteen copper-plate maps, executed in 

e first style of art. 

This work forms the fifth book of Mitchell's New 
hical Series. Retail price, $180. Forsale by 
Boo ers, or sent oy mail at the price named. 

E. H. B R & C 
187 8. Fourth St., Philadelphia. 


EVENING SEMENTS. Parlor 
Fireworks, 25 cents; ic Ferns, 25 cents ; 
The Egyptian Mystery, 25 cent#; Magic ‘Cigar- - 
ers, 25 cents: Parlor ».2% centa; The - 
ental 25 cents; The 

Chinese Parior Sights, 25.cents; Explosive sage 


e, $1; 
of all kinds, 
CH, 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


HE EGYPTIAN MYSTERY. Wonderful and cu- 
rious. Sent, on receipt of 25 cents, by O. A. 
ROORBACH, 122 Nassau Street, New York, 


BABBITTONIAN PATENT PENHOLDER 
has advantages over all others. Young and old 
say itis the best in use. Trade supplied. 
BABBITT BROTHERS, 42 John Street. 


CIDER! CIDER! 


Wanted 400 Barrels of sweet, pure Cider during the 
year 1868 from one or several parties. Address 
GEO. W. OTTO, 518 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Hinges | prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on appl cation. Speci- 
men books of cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 
DAVID N, Ag’ Adams Press Co., 

26 Courtiandt Street, New York. 


The Universal Package, containing a Photograph, 
some Parlor Fireworks, a Patent k Mark, Cali. 

otograph, a Checker Board, c sappear- 
ing Picture Trick, some Writin Ps r, some Envel- 
opes, Ink-Powders. a Pencil, a Pen-Holder, a Golden 
Pen—all for One Dollar. Package sen tage paid, 
by W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, New York. 


(GIVEN AWAY. A Photograph will be sent to you 
FREE, on receipt of your address and two postage 
stamps, by O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau 8t., N.Y. 


10 A DAY and exPenses PAID. 
Circulars free. O. T. GAREY, Biddeford, Me. 


A MONTH! 15 new articles for Agents. 
Address H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


1 5 Per Day WamranteEp ! Expenses paid. Cir- 
culars free. J.8. HAYES, Great Falls, N.H. 


“9 O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING.” 


The new Singing Book for Schools and the Home 
Circle. It is full of the newest and choicest music. 
Price 50 cents. Copies mailed. WM.A. POND & 
CO., No. 547 Broadway, New York. 


NEW FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE,. Sim 

, Reliable, Elegant. ar- 
TITCH ALIKE ON BOTH Siprs. Has Medals 
and . Single Machines sent Sree on poceres of 
$5. Family Sewing-Machine Co., 102 Nassau St., N.Y. 


WATERS’S PREMIUM PIANOS, 
WITH AGRAFFE TREBLE. 

Melodeons, Parlor, Church, and Cabinet Organs, the 
best manufactured, warranted for six years. Second- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs at great bar- 
gains. Monthly installments received from one to two 
years. Illustrated cataloguesm ailed. Warerooms, 
431 Broadway,N.Y¥. HORACE WATERS & CO. 


“Curls. One application will curl your hair into beau- 
refunded. nt by mall, pos aid, for fifty cents 
a package. Address M. A. JAGGERS, Calhoun, IL. 


PRESENTS. SPECTACLES AND 
EYE GLASSES &c., with the cele- 
brated BRAZILIAN PEBBLES, manofactured by 


NS, Oculist 
6693¢ and 1108 Broadway. 


oS FIELD, and GLASSES of im- 
mense power and new designs. Microscopes, 
Thermometers, and Claude ne Glasses, suitable 
for Presents. SEMMONS, Oculist eae 
6693¢ and 1103 Broadway. 


TO HARD DRINKERS. 


ranted. 


By apne | One Dollar and red stamp, you will re- 
ceive by a a for curing hard g. Ad- 
dress Cc . COW & bn 

Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y. 
CIDER. 400 Barrels Wanted. 
GEO. WM. OTTO, 518 Locust a 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
10 A DAY FOR ALL. Stencil Tool samples 
$. free. Address A. 8. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 


Gift Books for your Musical Friends. 


THE HOME CIRC Instrumental Music for the 
Piano: 2 vols. PLANIST’S ALBUM, a new Collec- 
tion of Piano Music. SILVER CHORD, Songs, Bal- 
lads, &c., Piano Act. SHOWER OF PEARLS, Vocal 
Duets, Plano Acc. GEMS OF GERMAN SONG, Pi- 
ano Acc. GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG, Piano Acc. 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG, Plano Acc. OPERATIC 


‘PEARLS, &c., from the —— Operas, Piano Acc. 
Price of each, Plain : Ch b, $3 Cl., fall gilt, $4. 
Sent postpaid. OL DITSON GO 


CHAS. H. DITSON & ©0., 711 Broadway, New York. 


HE BEST PARLOR and FASHION MAGAZINE, 

and the only reliable fashions published in Amer- 
ica—Drmorest’s Mowrifiy Magatine. The splendid 
January No., with extraordinary attractions, all the 
latest and most reliable Fashions, fall-siz@ Patterns, 
Holiday Novelties, New Music; &c., | e, ; 
yearly, $3, with a vatnable Premium to each subscrib- 
er, an lendid Premiums for Clubs. 20 subscribers 
secures the best Sewing Machine (a Wheeler & Wil- 
son's), price $55, or a Peerless Cook Stove, with all 
the ag $48. Address W. JENNINGS DE- 
MOREST, 473 Broddway. Specimen Nos. mailed free. 

Send for Circular. 


JUVENILE BOOKS 


FOR 
THE HOLIDAYS. 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


MACE’S FAIRY BOOK. Home Fairy Tales 
du Petit-Chateau). By Mace, ‘Author The 
Servants of the Stoniach,” &c. Translated by Mary 


Boots, Translator of “Martin's Histo 
France,” “‘Laboulaye’s F Book,” &e. 1 
somely Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, 


$175; Gilt Edges, $2 25. 


LABOULAYE’S FAIRY BOOK. Fairy Tales of All 
Nations. By Epovarp Lasovutayr, Member of the 
Institute of ce. Translated by Mary L. Bourn. 
Elegantly Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Beveled, ¢2 ov: 
Cloth, Gilt Edges, $2 50. . 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: Being a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, classed according to 
their Principle of Construction. By J. G. Woon, 
M.A., F.L.8., Author of “ Illustrated Natura) Histo. 
oi With about 140 Illustrations, Engraved on 

ood by G. Pearson, from Original Designs made 
by F. W. Keyl and E. A. Smith, under the Author's 
Superintendence. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $4 50; 
Roan, $5 00. 


ABBOTT’S FRANCONIA STORIES. Namerons 
lustrations, Complete in 10 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 90 
cents each. The volumes may be obtained sepa- 
rately; or, complete in neat case, $9 00. 


ons nut. — Stuyvesant. — Agnes. — Mary E 
kine.—Rodo)phus.—Caroline. 


ABBOTT'S LITTLE LEARNER SERIES. Harper's 
Picture Books for the Nursery. Beautifully - 
trated. In 5 volumes, 90 cents each. The volumes 
complete in themselves, and sold separately ; or, the 
set complete in case for $4 50. 


Learning to Talk.—To Think.—To Read.~— 
About Common Things.— About Right and 
Wrong. 


READING WITHOUT TEARS; or, A Pleasant Mode 
of eg Read. By the Author of “Streaks 
of Light,” ore about Jesus,” “ Lines Left Out,” 
&c. PartSxoonp. With Engravings. Square 4to. 
Uniform with “ Reading Without Tears, Part I,” 
Cloth, Gilt, $1 25. 


CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOKS. Square 4to, about 
800 pages each, beautifully printed on tinted paper, 
with many illustrations by Weir, Steinle, Overbeck, 
Veit, Schnorr, Harvey, &c., bound in Cloth, Gilt, 

1 a a volume; or, the Series complete in neat case, 


The Children's Bible Picture Book. 

The Children's Picture Fable Book. 

The Children’s Picture Book of Quadrupeds and 
other Mammalia. 

The Children's Picture Book of the Sagacity of 
Animals. 

The Children's Picture Book of Birds. 


FAIRY BOOK: Containing Twelve New Stories, ex- 
pressly Translated for this Work. With 81 fine En- 
gravinge by Adams. i16mo, Cloth, $1 50; Cloth, 

ilt Edges, $2 00. 

MISS MULOCK’S FAIRY BOOK. The Best Popular 
Fairy Stories Selected and Rendered anew. En- 
gravings. 16mo, $1 50. 


MISS MULOCK’S OUR YEAR: A Child’s Book in 
Prose and Verse. Illustrated by Clarence Dobell. 
16mo, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $1 00. 


ABBOTT'S ILLUSTRATED HISTORIES. Iilus- 
trated with numerous Engravings. 16mo, Cloth 
$1 20 per volume. The volumes may be obtained 
separately; or, the set complete in box, $33 60 


Cyrus the Great.—Darius the Great.—Xerxes.— 
Alexander the Great.—Romulus.—Hannibal.— 
Pyrrhus.—Julius Cesar.—Cleopatra.—Nero.—Al- 
red the Great.—William the Conqueror.—Richard 
[..—Richard II.—Richard III.— ary, Queen of 
3cots.—Queen Elizabeth.—Charles 1.—Charles I. 
—Josephine.— Maria Antoinette. — Madame 
land.—Henry IV.—Margaret of ou.—Peter the 
Khan.—King p.—Hernando 

ortez. 


ABBOTT’S MARCO PAUL'S Voyage and Travels in 
the Pursuit of Knowledge. Beautifully Illustrated. 
Complete in 6 vols. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents each. 
The volumes may be obtained separately ; or, com- 
plete in neat case for $5 40. . 


In New York.—On the Erie Canal.—In the For- 
este of Maine.—In Vermont.—In Boston.—At tlie 
Springfield Armory. 


ABBOTT'S STORIES OF RAINBOW AND LUCKY. 
Beautifully [llustrated. 5 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 90 
cents per volume. The volumes may be obtained 
separately; or, complete in neat case, $4 50. 

Handie.—Rainbow's Lucky. 
—Up the River.—The Three Pines. 


HARRY’S LADDER TO LEARNING. With 250 II- 
lustrations. Square 4to, Cloth, 75 cents. 


THACKERAY’'S ROSE AND THE RING; or, The 
History of Prince Giglio and Prince Bulbo. A Fire- 
side Pantomime for Great and Small Children. B 
Mr. M. A. Trtmansu. Numerous Dlustrations. Sma!l 
4to, Cloth, $1 00. 


MR. WIND AND MADAM RAIN. By Pact pe Mves- 
set. Translated by Emiry Maxereace. Illustrated 
by Charles Bennett. Square 4to, Cloth, 75 cents. 


HARPER'S STORY BOOKS, Narratives, Biogra- 
hies, and Tales for the Young. By Jacos Assorrt. 
ith more than 1000 beautiful Engravings. 


“ Harrer’s Story Books” can be obtdined com- 
plete in Twelve Volumes, bound in blue, each one 
containing Three Stories, at the price of $21 00; or 
in Thirty-six thin Volumes, bound in crimsa#, 
each containing One Story, at the price of $32 40. 
The Volumes sold separately. 


Vol. I. Bruno.—Willie and the Mortgage.—The 
Straight Gate. Vol. Il. The Little Louvre.—Prank. 
—Emina. Vol. Virginia.—Timboo and Joliba. 
—Timboo and Fanny. Vol. IV. The Harper Es- 
tablishment.—Franklin.—The Studio. Vol. V. The 
Story Of Ancient History.—The Story of En lish 
History.—The Story of American H story. ‘ol. 
VL. John True.—Elfred.—The Museum. Vol. VII. 
The Engineer.—Rambles among the 
Three 14 Dollars. Vol. VIII. The Gibraltar 
Gallery.—The Alcove.—Dialognes. Vol. 1X. The 
Great Elm.—Aant Margaret.—Vernon. Vol. X. 
Carl and Jocko—Lapstone.—Orkney the Peace- 
maker. Vol. XI. Sedge Justin.—Min ea 
Vol. XII. Congo.—Viola.—Little Pau 


THE ADVENTURES OF REUBEN DAVIDGER, 
Seventeen Years and Four Months Captive among 
the Dyaks of Borneo. By W ft 


Engrayings. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


ce Harree & Brotuens will send the above Works 


by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on recut of the price. 


ea a full list of Books suitable for presenta- 
tion, tnnay rs Catalogue and Trade - List, which 
may be had gratuitously on application to the Pub- 


| lishers personally, or by letter enclosing five cents, 
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525 MILES |: 
OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


RUNNING WEST FROM OMAHA 
Across the Continent, 
ARE NOW COMPLETED. 


This brings the line to the eastern base of the Rocky 
Mountains, and it is expected that the track will be 
laid thirty miles farther. to Evans Pass, the highest 
point on the road, by January. The maximum grade 
from the foot of the mountains to the summit is but 
eighty feet to the mile, while that of many astern 
roads is over one hundred. Work in the rvck-cuttings 
on the western slope will continue through the win- 
ter, and there is now no reason to doubt that the en- 
tire grand line to the Pacific will be open ‘vf business 
in 1870. 

The means provided for the onstruction of this 
Great National Work are ample. The United States 
grants its Six Per Cent. Bonds at the rate of from 
$16,000 to $48,000 per mile, for which it takes & second 
lien as security, and receives payment to « ‘arge if not 
to the full extent of its claim in services. These 
Bonds are issued as each twenty-mile section is fin- 
ished, and after it has been examined hy United States 
Commissioners and pronounced to be in a!) respects 
a first-class road, thoroughly supplied with depots, 
repair-shops, stations, and all the necessary rolling 
stock and other equipments. 

The United States also makes a donation of 12,900 
acres of land to the mile, which will be a souree of 


large revenue to the Company. Mueh of this land in | 


‘the Platte Valley is among the most fertile In the 
world, and other large portions are covered with 
heavy pine forests, and abound in coal of the best 
quality. 

The Company is also authorized to issue its own 
First Mortgage Bonds to an amount eqfal to the issue 


of the Government, and no more. Hon. E. ). Morgan 
and Hon. Oakes Ames are Trustees for the |. idhold- 
ers, and deliver the Bonds to the Company only as 


the work progresses, so that they always r present 
an actual and productive value. 

The authorized capital of the Company is (ue Han- 
dred Million Dollars, of which over five millions have 
been paid in upon the work already done. 


EARNINGS OF THE COMPANY. 

At present, the profits of the Company are derived 
only from its local traffic, but this is already much 
more than sufficient to pay the interest on all the 
Bonds the Company can issue, if not another mile 
were built. It is not doubted that when the road is 
completed the through traffic of the only line connect- 
ing the Atlantic and Pacific States will be large be- 
yond precedent, and, as there will be no competition, 
it can always be done at profitable rates. 

It will be noticed that the Union Pacific Railroad 
is, in fact, a Government Work, built under the super- 
vision of Government officers, and to a large extent 
with Government money, and that its bonds are is- 
sued under Government direction. It is believed that 
no similar security is so carefully guarded, and cer 
tainly no other is based upon a larger or more valua- 
ble property. As the Company's 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
are offered for the present at 909 CENTS ON THE 
DOLLAR, they are the cheapest security in the mar- 
ket, being more than 15 per cent. lower than U. 8. 
Stocks. They pay 
Six per cent. in Gold, 


or over NINE PER CENT. upon the igvestment. 
Subscriptions will be received in New York at the 
Company's Office, No. 20 Nassau Street, and by 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, T Nassau St., 
CLARK, DODGE & CO., Bankers, 51 Wall St., 
JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, 33 Wal) 8t., 


and by the Company's advertised Agents throughout 
the United States. Remittances should be made in 
drafts or other funds par in New York, and the bonds 
will be sent free of charge by return express. 

A NEW PAMPHLET AND MAP, showing the pro- 
gress of the Work, Resources for Construction, and 
Value of Bonds, may be obtained at the Company's 
Offices or of its advertised Agents, or will be sent free 
on application. 

JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 

November 23, 1867. 


FOR A PRESENT. 


MY PRISONS. By Siurvio Priiico. Beautifully 
bound in Cloth, Gilt, price $3 50; Morocco, $7 00. 

THE LAYMAN’S BREVIARY ; or, Meditations for 
Every Day in the Year. Beautifully bound in Cleth, 
Gilt, price $2 50; Morocco, $6 00, 

JEAN INGELOW’S ILLUSTRATED POEMS, Th 
most beautiful book ever published. Bound in Cloth, 
Full Gilt, price $12 00; Morocco, $18 00. The Library 
Edition, 2 vols., Morocco, price $10 00. The Blue and 
Gold Edition, vols., Morocco, price $7 50. 

THE LIBRARY OF EXEMPLARY WOMEN ; com- 

D of Women. 

price ps hree vols., in neat case, 

Sold by all Booksellers. Mailed, -post-pai 
Publishers. Our Catalogue sent gg 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
Cheapest Booksellers in the World. 
ay Immense Catalogue, No. 17, Just Published, Free. 
5,462 magnificent English, just r 
53,462 Illustrated Children's 
67,432 Books suitable for the Holidays, at any price. 
“1,542 Family and Small Bibles, Prayer Books. Photo- 
graph Albums, Toy Books, Annua s—make.an offer. 
113 Nassac St., seTweEn Bexxuan AND ANN, 


AGENTS WANTED, 

& new, elegant, perfumed STA NE 
CASE; also, ENGRAVINGS, WATCHES. and JEW. 
ELRY. Great chance to make money. 

HASKIN CO., 36 Beekman New York. 


Cured 

88 ht, clean, and eas y—no pressure on the b 

Dr. Gregory's celebrated Hernia Lotion. 
7 cal cure is warranted. Send 10c. stamp for pam- 

phiet. White's Patent Lever Truss Co., 609 Broadway, 


is THE NURSER 


by wearing White's Patent ‘Lever | 


TOOTH-PICKS, &c., &c. 
JAMES 


The GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED _ 
TWO FULL CARGOES 
OF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP TEAS 


22,000 HALF CHESTS bv Ship Golden State. 
12,000 HALF CHESTS py Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and += 
oyune districts of China, which are 


invoices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 


Teas the Company are constantly recei large 


ness and delicacy of flavor, which they are selling at the following prices : 
OOLONG (black), 50e., 60c., T0c., 80c., 90c., best $1 


MIXED (green and black), S0c., T0c., SUc., tb. 
BREAKFAST 5vc., 60c., T0c., S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 20 
reen), 50c., G0c., Tic., S0c., 90., $1, $1 10, best $1 2 tb. 

IN (green), 50c., G0c., T0c., SHc., We., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 


ENGLISH 
IMPERIAL 
YOUNG HY 


best $1 


UNCOLORED JAPAN 9vc., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 ® Bb. 


GUNPOWDER, $1 25, best $1 50 @ Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 80c., 35¢., best 40c. per pound. Hotels, Saloons, Sense Kee 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article by usin renc 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to on 


and 
our b Brea and 


ve perfect sa 


Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 00 per pound by purchasing their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St. (Post-Office Box, No. 5643), New York City. 


We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. 


If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 


turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 
Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small additional expense of transportation) as though they 


bought them at our warehouses in this city. 


Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get up aclub. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club say how much tea or coffee he wauts, and select the kind and price from 


our Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. 


Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 


on a list, and when the club is complete send ‘it to us by mail, and we will put each party’s goods in separate 


packages, and mark the name upon them, with the cost, sv there need be no confusion in their distri 
tting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost of transportation the members of the 


—each party 
club can divide equitably among themselves. 


tion 


The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by drafts on New York, by post-office money orders, or 


by express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the amount ordere 


exceed $30, we will, if de- 


sired, send the goods by Express to “collect on delivery.” 


Hereafter we will send a complimentary 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. 


pomene to the party getting up the Club. Our 
e send no complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 


rofits are small, 


N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
their Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to ‘‘ The Great American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as branches of our Establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We have no branches, and do not, in any case, au- 


thorize the use of our name. 
Post-Office orders and drafts make 
ters and orders to the 


payable to the order of the Great American Tea Company. Direct let- 


Great American Tea Company, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


Superior Imitation Gold Hunting 


Watches. 
THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


newly discov- 
ered composi- 
tion, known 
9 only to our- 
re- 


cisel 
gold In ap- 
pearance, keeping its color as long as worn, and as 
well finished as the best gold ones. These watches 
are made at our own Factory, from the best materials, 
of the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled, 
and well finished, with a view to the best results in 
regard to wear andtime. For appearance, durability, 
and time, they have never been equaled by watches 
eee five times as much. Each one warranted by 
special certificate to keep accurate time. We are at 
resent making watches only of the first quality; 
rice $15. Gentlemen's and Ladies’ sizes. For this 
small sum any one can have an excellent watch, equal 
in appearance, and as for time, as a gold one 
costing $150. Also, Orcide Chains, as well made as 
those of gold, from $2 to $6. Gouds sent by express,to 
be paid for on aaeey customers paying all Express 
charges, C. E. COLLINS & CO.) 42 and 44 Nassau 
St., fap stairs), New York. 


A SECRET. 


The times warrant an e of all tricks of trade 
and an appreciative public desire it. Every family is 
now using A STAPLE ARTICLE OF EVERY-DAY CONSUMP- 
TION that they are never without, and on which they 
can save from 30 to 60 per cent. The undersigned 
will send to any address the information which will 
enable them to save the above amount—that has al- 
ready saved thousands for those who have obtained 
the secret. It is also a Incrative and strictly honora- 
bie calling for those who desire to act as agents, or 
others having leisure hours to devote, and after once 
entered into, will prove a srzapy tnoume with but 
little or no exertion to parties who become engaged 
yo No Capital Requtr Send stamp for reply. 

reas 

SEYMOUR & CO., 83 Nassau St., New York. 


The first and only invention 
for Threading and Setting the 
Sewing Machine Needle, ena- 
bling those with poor eyes, and 
all. others, to Set and read a 
Sewing Machine Needle with 
the greatest ease and rapidity. 
Price within the reach of all. 
Sent prepaid to any address 
upon the receipt of #. Agents 
of Sewing Machines can secure 
the agency of Foote’s Patent 
Needle Threader and Setter 
combined, with a liberal dis- 
count made, bY applying to MUMFORD & CO., 70 
Asylum Street, Hartford. Conn., Agents for the U.S. 


HE Amereioan Masonic Pustisuine AssocraTion 
have commenced the publication of the Amurri- 

CAN Freemason, a8 a Quarterly of 48 med. 4to pp., at 
$2 per annum. No. 1, for January, 1868, will be mailed 
to any address, on receipt of 60 cents, by J. Furrcuer 
Brennan, Sec. A. M. P. Asso., 114 Main St., Cincinnati. 


50 —THE BEST, BEST, BEST, and most 
e richly-illustrated Magazine for Children 
rice $1 50 per year in advance), 
edited by Fanny P. Szaverns. Send for a sample 
number and_judge for yourself. It shall cost you noth- 
ing. Read Our Prospectus and offer of Premiums for 
JOHN L. SHOREY, Publisher, No. 13 

ington Street, Boston, Mass. 


— 


WARD & BROTHERS, 
GOLD PENS, 


PEN AND PENCIL CASES, SILVER, RUBBER, 
and GOLD-PLATED TELESCOPIC PEN-CASES, 


D. BARD, nt, 
No. 22 Mathes Lane, New York. 


Oroide cases, a 


| $ 


REAT UNITED STATES TEA WAREHOUSE 
of T. Y. Kerrey & Co., 30 Vesey St., New York, 
are now supplying families throughout the country 
with TEAS, warranted in all cases perfectly pure as 
imported, at cargo prices, thus saving to them five or 
six profits of middle-men, which average from 50 cents 
to $1 00 per pound. Clubs can be formed in any city 
or town, by any person, male or female, and to suc 
as will take the trouble we will furnish them Teas and 
Coffees for their own use free of charge, to the amount 
of five per cent. on each order they send us. On appli- 
cation, we send, by mail, circulars containing price list 
of all our Teas and Coffees, also club lists and terms 
to Agents in detail. 

We forward all goods, collect on deliv 
Express Company, and members of the Club can di- 
vide the Express charges equally among themselves. 

Price Lisr. 

Oolong (black), 60, 70, 80, 90, $1 00 best. 

Mixed (green and black), 60, 70, 80, 90, $1 00 best. 

Young Hyson (green), 60, 70, 80, 90, $1 00, $1 10, $1 25. 

Imperial (green), 90, $1 00, $1 25. 

English Breakfast (black), 70, 80, 90, $1 00, $110, $1 20. 

Japan, 90, $1 00, $1 25. 

Gunpowder, $1 25, $1 50. 

We import a very superior vy of —y 7 Oolon 
and Moyune Young Hyson Teas, put up in origina 
Chinese packages, which we sell at $1 30 the Oolong 
and $1 60 the Young Hyson, per package. 

Ground Coffees, 20c., 25c., 30c. per pound. Best Old 
Government Java, ground, 40c. 

All goods put up by us bear our trade mark, and no 
others are genuine. Address all orders to 

Great Unitrep Stares Tea Warenovse of 
: & CO., 30 Vesey Street, 
P.O. Box 574. 


New York. 
The “STECK” Pianos, 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT, 

Possessing all the qualities necessary to make the 
most excellent instrument, acknowledged by all art- 
ists as unsurpassed. 

Parchasers will find it to their advantage to call and 
examine these Pianos at the 

WAREROOMS, STECK’S HALL, 
141 Eighth St., between Broadway and Fourth Av. 


, by the 


LL PARTIES WANTING EmpLorment in Mercantile 
Houses, Offices, Hotels, or — including those 
residing at a distance, can be suited by —_ > 
with stamp, A. J. HEALY & CO., 534 Broadway, N.Y. 


Metzlar’s 


from 2 to 16 
years of 


age. 
Best Horse in use. Also Toys of all kinds for the 
Holidays. Send for circular. LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
478 Broadway, near Broome Street, New York. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


$16, $23, $30. rice of Office, $15, $2 : 2,$ 
70. Send for circular to LOWE PRESS 
23 Water St., Boston. 


A. ST? WART & CO. 
ARE PURCHASING AT AUCTION, a: 
and from every other seurce where :. 
IMMEDIATE CASh will COMMAND LOW PRICES, 
SILKS, DRESS GOODs, 
LACES. EMBROIDERILS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
GEN 1 LEMEN'’S wADIES’, ang CHILDRENS 
FURNISHING GOODS, 
HOUSE-FURNISHING MATERIALS. 
IN EVERY VARIETY, 
Cloths, Cloakings, Cassimeres, &c,, &c., 


which they will continue to offer during this 
month at the present 


EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE PRICES 
BROADWAY AND TENTH STREET. 


** Unquestionably the best sustained work of 
the kind in the world.” 


Harper’s Magazine, 
JANUARY, 1868. 
CONTENTS: 


CHATTANOOGA, AND HOW WE HELD IT. 

Valley, from 
out Mountain.—“Hanving Bird” of the Cherokees. 
—Jvohn Ross's mente. — 

a, from the North.—The Veteran at Home.— 
ohemian Club.—The Landlady.—The Judge Ad- 
vocate’s Soirée.—Steamer built by Soldiers. if 
UNRETURNING. 
THE CAFES OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 

nated.—Restaurant de la Ville de Paris.—Mexican 
Chocolate.—The Austrian Saloou.—The English 
Saloon.—The Japanese Saloon.—The Russian 
Swiss Chalet.—In front 
of the Tunisian Café.—The American Café.—Soda 
Water.—The Turkish Bazar. 

HOLOCAUST. 
MEMOIR OF BABYLON. 

Hanging Gardens.—The 
Embassadors.—-Achan's Tent. —Par- 
sondas at the Cottage.—Zedekiah sent to Babylon. 
—By the Rivers of Hiab in Prison. 
—Cyrus entering Babylén. 

FANCY. 
MY BROTHER-IN-LAW.” 
AMONG THE WHEAT-FIELDS OF MINNESOTA. 
THREE SHIPS. ; 
THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM: A LOVE STORY. By 
the Author of *‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” — 

ILLvsTRaTions.—The Two Sisters.—Poor Fél- 
low ! and so young too !—A Daughter ofthe God. 
—Only Fainted. 

WHY SHALL THEY DO IT? 
IN THE FIVE POINTS. 
TRAVELLERS FOR A NIGHT. 
GERMAN NEWSPAPERS. 
MRS. ENT’S LODGER. 
THE INEVITABLE CRISIS. 
DAY AND NIGHT. . 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


In the present Number is commenced “The Woman's 
Kingdom: a Love Story,” by Dinan Craik, 
Author of “ John Halifpx, Gentleman,” &c. 


The most lar Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer 


It meets recisely the popular taste ye a 
pleasing and instructing variety of reading for all. & 
Zion's Herald, Boston, 


“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly. ~ 
AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. fi 


In the first Number for 1868 will be commenced the 
issue of ‘‘ The Moonstone,” a Novel, by 
Author of “‘ The Woman in White,” &c. 


e model newspaper of our country.—/. Y. 
ng. Poat. 
he articles upon public questions which appear in 
Harrer’s Weexty form a remarkable series of brief 


political essays.—North American Review. 


An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, 
Pleasure, and Instruction. i 


Harper’s Bazar. 


In it is now being published “* Te Cord and Creese,™ 
a Novel, by James De 
The Bazak, as an intelligent critic upon all femiaine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of Americam 
ne wspapers.—A lbion. 


TERMS FOR HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
Harrer’s Macazryg, One Year...... $4 00 


Harrer’s Weekty, One Year...... 
Harrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harprr’s Harper's WEEKLY, and Harper's 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Macazrne, WEEKLY, oF 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every; Club of Fivm 
ScussortBEEs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or 
Copies for $20 00. 

1d Volumes of the Macazryt, each Volnme con- 
fe the Numbers for Six Munths, will be furnished 
for #3 00 per Volume, sent by mail, postage paid, 
Bound Yolames of the each containing the 
Numbers for a Year, will be furnished for $7 00, freight 

id by the Publishers. 4 
Pathe Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGaztne 24 cents a year, for the Werxiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions fro 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied wi 
24 cents additional for the MaGazunz, or 20 cents for 
the Weexiy or Bazar, to pre-pay the United States 


stage. 

Subscribers to the Magazine, Wrexty, or Bazas 
will tind on each wrapper the Number with whic 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 

to give notice of discontinuance. : 
ordering the Macazrye, the Werxty, or the 
Bazak, the name and address should be clearly writ 
ten. When the direction ~ y be changed, both the 

ld and the new one must iven. ‘ 
In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Dra 
to the order of Hazrer & Brotuees is prefer, 


Yb e to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be 


COMPANY, | 


lost or stolen, it can bé renewed without loss t@ 
sender 
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THAT LITTLE BILL.—MINISTER ADAMS'S ATTITUDE. 
“The reference in the President's Message to the Alabama Claims, coupled with Lord Sran- 
LEY's dispatch to Mr. Forp on the same subject, and Minister Apams’s Attitude, has created 
considerable distrust in financial circles.”"—Cable Telegram from London. 


C.G.Gunther & Sons, 


Fur Dealers and Furriers, 
502 and 504 BROADWAY. ,. 


NOVELTIES 
For the Season, comprising: 
BROWN FUR SEAL SACQUES, 
BLACK PERSIAN LAMB SACQUES, 
GRAY PERSIAN LAMB SACQUES, 
BLACK ASTRAKAN LAMB SACQUES 
GRAY KRIMMER LAMB SACQUES, 
FUR,BASQUES AND VESTS, 
LADIES’ FUR TURBANS, 
FUR TRIMMINGS, &c., &c., &. 


T. B. BYNNER & CoO., 
WATCHES AND JEWELRY 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
GOODS FOR THE HOLIDAYS AND ALL TIME. 
Gocd Goods at Fair Prices. 
AT WHOLESALE, No. 189 BROADWAY ; 
AT RETAIL, No. 157 FULTON STREET. 


STITCH 
LINEN FACE 


Paper 
Collars 


Showing the 
Stitch on both 
sides alike. 
Patented Feb. 7, 1865 

Manufactured by the 


Reversibie Collar Co., Boston. 


MARCH BROS., PIERCE & CO., 


Agents, Winthrop Square, Boston, Mass. 
Send for Price List. 
Dealers can be supplied with the above Collars, at the lowest 
Boston prices, by 

Whittemore, Cabot & Co.. 191 Church Street, New York. 
8. H. Pearce & Co., 353 Broadway, oe 
Porter Bros., 0 Warren Street, 
W. A. Smetburst, 7 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stellman, Hinrichs & Co., 21 Hanover Street, Baltimore, Md. 
M. A. Evans & Co,, 91 Wood Street, Pittsburg, Pe. 
J. Lowman & Bro., cor. Pear! and Race Sts., Cincinnati, O. 
6. D. Jackson & Co., 52 & 54 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, lll. 


Wedding Presents. 
Musical Boxes 


Playing from: 1 to 72 different tunes, and costing 
from $5 00 to $2500 00. The most complete stock ever 
offered for sale in New York Fine ornaments for 
the parlor, and pleasant companions for the invalid. 
M.J.Partarp & Co., Importers, 21 Maiden Lane (up 
stairs.) New York. Musical Boxes repaired. 


AND RURAL ART No. ONE. 
1 Designs for Cottages, Farm- 
and Barnes, postpaid, 


Woodward’s Architecture 

| Z=- and Rural Art, No. Two. 

Designs for Country and Sub- 

urban Houses, postpaid, $1 50. 

WOODWARD’S COUNTRY HOMES. 
Designs for Houses of moderate cost. $150, postpaid. 
GEO. E. WOODWARD, Architect, 191 Broadway, 

N.Y. All Architectural Books. Catalogue free. 


. MERCHANTS, BANKERS. 


And others should send to all parts of the United 
tates by HARNDEN'S EXPRESS, 


65 Broadway. 


FURS! FURS! 


(ESTABLISHED 1823.) 
Russian American and Hudson's Bay Co. Furs. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Furs of every description 
on hand and to order. All goods of our own manu- 
facture, and warranted of superior quality and work- 
mauship. F. W. LASAK’S SON, 520 Broadway. 


USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


W. LEE & CO, 


Chairs and Loun Inlaid 
ork - es, Bouquet Stands, and 
Chamber Suites. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


A nice set of PATENT STAIR RODS that reqnire 
no — with a new fastening which prevents 


ony by MERSEREAG 
_ No. 62 Duane Street. 
TOYS 
AND 
Holiday Presents. 


We are offering our extensive stock of the above 
goods this month 


AT RETAIL, 


and invite our friends TO COME EARLY, so as to 
avoid the crowd during the last few days before 
Christmas. 
STRASBURGER & NUHN, 
Importers, 
394 Broadway, - 
Between White and Walker Streets. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS.—Ka.pen- 
vsere & Son, who received the Prize 
at Paris, and highest prize at the 
American Institute, 1867, offer the 
FINEST stock of Meerschaum Pi 
Repairing, ng, &c. onograms, Portraits, &c., 
wae er. Send for circulars. 6 John St., up stairs, 
and 23 Wall Street, cor. Broad. Patrons up town, No. 
717 Broadway (N. Y. Hotel.) 

N.B. Every article warranted genuine and to color. 


Beantifally Illustrated. 
Post free for 25 cts 


Edward Greey & 
84 Vesey Sr., Now — 


| Popular Goods 
Popular Prices 


FOR BOYS AND MISSES. 


BALMORAL AND ROB ROY STOCKINGS. 
CLOTH AND FANCY KNIT GAITERS. 
MERINO UNDER VESTS AND DRAWERS. 
CLOTH, KID, AND BEAVER GLOVES. 
FANCY GLOVES AND INFANTEES. ¥ 
COMFORTERS, SCARFS, HOODS. 
GARIBALDI AND CARDIGAN JACKETS. 


A LARGE VARIETY OF ELEGANT GOODS AT 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES.’ 


UNION ADAMS, 


No. 637 Broadway. 


Exclusive 
COOK'S PATENT BORING IMPLEMENTS, 
Also, & complete assortment of 
MECH AN “cs 


e 

ry y 
pecimen sent 

, Unionville, Conn. 


ry where. 8 


John N. Bunnell 


y 
postage free. 


Alt 


A Pretty and Instructive Ren for Children. Will mak 
ealers eve 


126,000 sentences. A 


Booksellers and To 


for 60c. 


The new business cards, to imitate $20 gold pieces. 
Ornamental and useful, and the best advertising me- 
dium, as every yg A ins them. Manufactured 

W. T. & J. MERS U, 62 Duane Street. 


LEARN TO SKATE 


In One Hour by 
using the Amer- 
ican Parlor or 
Floor Skate. 
Hard Rubber 


Rollers. 

Anti - Friction 
Axles. 

For sale by all 
Dealers. 

Manufactured 
FP. Srevens, 9 

id Street, New 
York. 
THE CHEMICAL OR 


HOT SKATE. 


buy no other. An elegant present. Agents wanted. 
Sent by express on receipt of $7. Address 
HOT. SKATE CO., 85 William Street, New York. 


STEREOPTICON 
_ MAGIC LANTERNS 


Of every description, from $1 to $400, and with the im- 
proved e hts, &c., &c., suit- 
able for public exhibitions and parior entertainments. 
priced 


and illustrated catalogue and over 5000 views 
the same sent on application. 


Y. McALLISTER, 
728 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stereopticons and Magic Lanterns, with 
the improved Lime Light, and an assortment of sever- 
al thousand artistical Bay oe Photographic Views 
on giass, to illustrate , Science, ay ay and His- 
tory. Indispensable to academies and Sunday schools 
—a refining parlor entertainment—an attractive public 
exhibition. The light is equal to that of 100 candles, 
at an expense of $1 for the materials. Priced and il- 
lustrated catalogue free by mail on application. 

T. H. M‘Acuserrr, Optician, 49 Nassau 8t., N.Y. 


CALNA ACAD S 


SENT FREE BY MAIL 0.i RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


Sugar-Coated Pills of Cod Liver Extract, 


@fot Oil.) 
Not objectionable the most Delicate Stomach. 


e RAGEES MORE ECONOMICAL AND EFFICACIOUS THAN 


COD LIVER OIL. 


Now in use in St. Luke’s, Bellevue, Bureau of Medicine and Out-door Relief, Eclectic Medical College 
and Dispensary, Homeopathic Dispensary, &&., &c. 
PRICES: BOX OF 60 DRAGEES, EQUAL TO ONE AND A HALF PINTS OF THE OIL, 7% CENTS; 
BOX OF 120 DRAGEES, $1 25; BOX OF 240 DRAGEES, $2 09. 


M. WARD, CLOSE & CO., Druggists, 128 William Street, New York, 
WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 


CONSULAR SEAL 
CHAMPAGNE 


Same as imported for the 
NEW YORK UNION CLUB. 


TOMES, MELVAIN & CO., 


No. 6 Maiden Lane, New York. 


$25 PER DAY. Agents waut 
to sel) Patent Porcelain-lined Gaslight 
windows. Excels all others. Never tarnishes 
nor grows dull. Four Mghte equal to any other eight 
T AMERICAN REFLECTOR © ANY 
Office, 314 Fulton 8t., Brooklyn, 


‘The Lady’s Friend. 
A SPLENDID OFFER. 


The DECEMBER Number, which is a very beauti- 
ful one—containing three beautiful Steel Engravings 
—will be sent gratis to every new subscriber for 1868 
—making thirteen months in all. 

THE LADY'S FRIEND announces for 1868 the fol- 
lowing noyelettes: THE DEBARRY FORTUNE, by 
Amanda M. Douglas, author of “‘ In Trust,” ‘‘ Stephen 
Dane,” &c.; A DEAD MAN’S RULE, by Elizabeth 
Prescott, author of ‘‘How a Woman had her Way,” &c.: 
FLEEING FROM FATE, by Louise Chandler Moui. 
ton, anthor of * Juno Clifford,” ‘‘ This, That, and the 
Other,” &c. 

It will give a SPLENDID DOUBLE-PAGE FIN 
LY COLORED FASHION PLATE — engraved = 
Steel—-in every number. 

It will give a beautifully executed FANCY STEEL 
ENGRAVING in every number. 


It will give a large assortment of WOODCUTS, il- 
ENS the Paihions, Fancy Work, &c., in every 
number. 


It will give a popular piece of MUSIC, worth the 
cost of the Magazine in itself—in every number. 

It offers as Premiums a of BOOKS, 

EELER & WILSON 8 NG MACHINES, 
SILVER PLATED WARE, CLOTHES-WRINGERS, 
CROQUET, APPLETON’S CYCLOPADIAS, &c. 

TERMS,.—$2 530 a year; Two Copies, $4; Four 
Copies, $6; Five Copies (and one gratis), $3. 

It eos a copy of the new and splendid Premium 
Sree. Engraving —‘* WASHINGTON AT MOUNT 
VERNON,” 30 inches long by 21 inches wide—to every 
50) subscriber, and to every person sending a 

‘lub. 


sa Those desirous of getting up Clubs or Premium- 
Lists should inclose fifteen cents for sample Magazine, 
containing the particulars. Address 
DEACON & PETERSON, 
819 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WHEATON’'S OINTMENT will cure the Itch. 
WHEATON'S OINTMENT will cure Salt Rheum. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures Old Sores. (Skin. 
WHEATON'S OINTMENT cures all Diseases of the 
Price 50 cts.—by mail 60 cts. All Drugzgists sell it. 
WEEKS & POTTER, Boston, Proprietors. 


ALL WANTING FARMS. 

Good soil, mild climate, thirty-four miles south of 
Philadelphia. Price only twenty-five dollars per acre. 
Best of grain and grass Also improved farms. 
Hundreds settling. Information sent free. Address. 


C. K. LANDIS, Proprietor, Vineland, New Jersey. 


Sent b ail noe 
0, postage 6 cents 
c 
& 0 


— 


A SAFE, 
CERTAIN, 


DISEASES. 


Its Effects are 
Magical. 


— 
d . 
0 


ts. Sold by all druggists. 
Ys 120 Tremont 8t., Boston. 


Wonderful and Startling. 


THE 
DEAD ALIVE. 
A MOST STARTLING SERIES OF SKETCHES 


WITH THE ABOVE TITLE 
is just commenced in the 


an Union, 


Now for Sale Every Where. 
6 CENTS. 


For Colds, Coughs, Bronchitis, 
and all affections of the Lungs, 


AYER’S CHERRY 
PECTORAL, 
which is sure to cure them. 


GOOD RESULTS are always noticed in the use of 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND. it for all diseases 
of the throat, lungs, and kidneys, and see if it is not so. 


FOUNTAIN PEN, 1} CENTS. 
AGHINTS WANTED. box, 18 Feat, 


for 35 cents; $1 25, or 1 gross, $2, postpaid. 
Money satisfied. Address Morse Fount- 
ain Pen Co., 413 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SILVER PLATED WARE. 
DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 

479 Broadway, near Broome Street, 
Now offer a complete stock of 
ROGERS, SMITH & CO.’S 
SILVER PLATED GOODS of fine quality and beau- 

tiful styles. 
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